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In  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart  Osgood,  the  Essex 
Institute  parts  with  an  efficient  librarian  and  a  life-long 
friend.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  July,  1863, 
and  was  chosen  its  ninth  librarian  in  1888,  succeeding  in 
that  office,  Messrs.  Phippen,  Brooks,  Stickney,  Stone, 
Holden,  Davis,  Hyatt  and  Upham.  His  nine  yearly  re¬ 
ports,  written  in  the  clear,  terse  and  cogent  style  of  which 
he  was  a  master,  never  failed  to  present  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  growing  mass  of  books  intrusted  to  our  care 
in  an  appreciable  manner,  and  to  contain  suggestions  of 
practical  value. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  born  in  Salem,  March  13,  1839,  and 
died  here  in  his  tifty-ninth  year,  August  20,  1897.  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  White,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Batchelder  of  Salem,  and  she,  with  five  children,  survives 
him.  He  was  a  representative  Salem  man.  All  his  life 
he  had  lived  in  Salem  —  his  children  and  his  ancestors 
were  born  here,  and  he  had  served  Salem  loyally  and  well 
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in  many  ways.  In  the  County  office  which  he  filled  so 
acceptably  for  a  score  of  years  he  found  himself  the 
successor  of  such  conspicuous  Salem  men  as  Emanuel 
Downing,  Hilliard  Veren,  Bartholomew  Gedney,  Ste¬ 
phen  Sewall,  John  Higginson,  Timothy  Pickering,  John 
Pickering  and  Amos  Choate. 

His  grandfather.  Captain  Nathaniel  Osgood,  was  a 
typical,  old-school  shipmaster  of  Salem’s  proudest  days, 
who  built  the  substantial  brick  dwelling-house  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Pine  and  Essex  streets,  and  his  father  was  Charles 
Osgood,  the  favorite  local  artist,  whose  brush,  employed 
at  studios  in  Essex  Place  and  later  at  the  Bulfinch  Build¬ 
ing  in  Central  street,  has  perpetuated  the  features  of  more 
of  our  Salem  worthies  than  any,  and  probably  than  all, 
other  portrait  painters  who  have  lived  amongst  us. 

Mr.  Osgood’s  mother  was  Susan,  a  sister  of  Judge 
Joshua  Holyoke  Ward  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
whose  early  death  cut  short  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pro¬ 
fessional  careers  that  ever  adorned  the  Essex  Bar,  and  the 
Wards  were  a  conspicuous  Salem  family  from  the  very 
first,  intermarrying,  in  Mr.  Osgood’s  branch,  with  a 
descendant  of  Edward  Holyoke,  President  of  Harvard 
College  for  thirty  years,  and  of  his  son  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke,  Mr.  Osgood’s  maternal  great-grandfather,  who 
during  his  century  of  life  served  this  community  for  four¬ 
score  years  as  a  family  physician,  and  made  himself  the 
prop  and  pillar  of  all  good  thought  and  learning. 

Entering  the  Salem  High  School  in  1853,  Mr.  Osgood 
found  occupation,  after  completing  his  course  there,  with 
a  business  firm  on  Essex  street,  but  he  was  promptly 
called  away  from  this  to  more  congenial  service  in  the  office 
of  the  Registry  of  Probate.  In  1858  the  County  Courts 
of  Probate  and  of  Insolvency  were  united  and,  in  the  new 
adjustment,  there  was  no  place  for  Mr.  Osgood.  But  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  methods  of  these  courts 
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enabled  him  to  be  of  service  to  those  doing  business  there, 
and  for  a  while  he  found  occupation  within  their  precincts. 
After  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Jonathan  C.  Per¬ 
kins,  Mr.  Osgood  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  Bar  in  1863. 
He  was  not  destined  for  a  professional  career.  Soon  after 
entering  the  Bar,  he  attached  himself  to  the  commisssiry 
department  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  and  at  the  end 
of  this  service  was  made  deputy  collector  of  the  Port  of 
Salem  and  Beverly.  This  responsible  post  he  filled  to 
great  acceptance  dui’ing  three  administrations,  and  it  may 
not  be  indelicate  to  say  in  this  connection  that,  while  the 
collectorship  then  called  for  an  official  bond,  in  a  large 
penal  sum,  the  sureties  on  which  were  business  men  and 
not  trust  companies,  and  w’ere  held  liable  for  the  malfeas¬ 
ance  not  only  of  collectors  but  of  their  deputies  also,  no 
collector  of  the  Port  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  bonds 
while  Mr.  Osgood  acted  as  his  deputy.  While  holding 
this  position  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  records  of 
our  commercial  period,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  thus  unconsciously  prepared  himself  to  be  its 
ablest  chronicler,  a  few  years  later.  On  retiring  from 
the  Custom  House  in  1873,  Mr.  Osgood  again  occupied 
himself  to  some  extent  with  probate  practice  as  well  as  with 
the  public  duties  to  which  he  was  invited.  He  had  already 
made  his  mark  in  city  alfairs,  filling  responsible  positions 
at  the  City  Hall  from  1863  to  1873,  a  formative  period  in 
the  life  of  Salem.  For  the  years  1866-’67-’68-’69,  Mr. 
Osgood  had  a  vote  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  School 
Board,  being  for  those  years  president  of  the  Common 
Council  —  one  of  two  presidents  of  that  body  who  have 
filled  the  chair  for  four  years  and  the  only  one  who  has 
been  chosen  to  it  four  years  in  successicm.  He  was  also 
an  elective  member  of  the  School  Board  for  1873  and  74. 
Atthe  close  of  1867,  he  received  tlie  unusual  compliment 
pf  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  School  Board,  for  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  he  had  presided  during  most  of  the  year,  in 
the  absence  of  the  mayor.  His  service  in  llio  Common 
Council  covered  three  more  years —  1864, ’65  and  ’73, 
and  for  the  years  1870-’71,  he  was  an  Alderman,  so  that 
scarcely  a  measure  of  importance  was  considered  at  the 
City  Hall  for  those  ten  years,  in  which  Mr.  Osgood’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  not  felt.  This  was  a  period  of  exceptional  ac¬ 
tivity.  Street  railways  were  being  introduced  and  located 
—  the  last  eflbrts  were  making  to  impose  religious  observ¬ 
ances  on  the  children  of  unwilling  parents  in  the  public 
schools  —  an  inclination  was  manifest  among  almttors  on 
Essex  street  between  Washington  and  North  streets  to  set 
back  their  buildings  and  put  the  southern  line  of  our  main 
thoroughfare  where  it  should  be,  and  the  agitation  was  in 
progress  which  resulted,  against  opposition,  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  Wenham  water.  Parties  were  sharply  divided 
and  feeling  ran  high.  Nol)ody  was  left  indoubt  as  to  Mr. 
Osgood’s  position  on  any  of  these  matters.  How  broad 
and  advanced  were  his  views  appears  from  remarks  which 
he  made  on  being  reelected  to  the  chair  of  the  Common 
Council  in  1868.  His  address  of  acceptance  contains 
these  timely  words: — "The  year  which  commences  to¬ 
day  will  be  an  important  one  in  the  annals  of  our  city,  for 
in  the  course  of  this  season  we  confidently  expect  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  great  project  which  we  were  chosen 
two  years  ago  to  carry  forward,  and  which  we  all  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  will  be  fraught  with  such  good  results  in 
increasing  the  health,  prosperity  and  material  welfare  of 
all  classes  of  our  citizens;  and,  gentlemen,  we  shall  l>e 
false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  if  we  do  not  exert  our¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  insure,  before  another  year  shall 
have  passed  '•  /er  us,  the  full  and  complete  introduction  of 
water  frcr^i  che  source  indicated  by  our  citizens  by  so  over¬ 
whelming  a  majority,  and  which  they  have  so  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  by  choosing  us  for  a  third  time  to  see  to  it  that 
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their  wishes  are  carried  out.  The  widening  of  Essex 
street,  between  North  and  Newbury  streets,  is  a  subject 
which  deserves  your  thoughtful  attention,  to  the  end  that 
some  plan  may  be  devised  by  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
an  object  so  important  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  our 
principal  thoroughfare  may  be  effected.” 

Mr.  Osgood’s  legislative  career  was  highly  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  He  was  chosen  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  1874,  and  for  the  five  succeeding  years,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  his  seat  to  become  Register  of  Deeds,  April  1,  1879. 

During  these  six  years  he  accumulated  valuable  expe¬ 
rience  and  acquired  a  recognized  influence  amongst  his 
fellow  members.  His  influence  was  marked,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  choice  of  a  United  States  Senator  in  1877, 
when  the  dominant  party,  to  which  Mr.  Osgood  belonged, 
seemed  to  be  hopelessly  divided  between  three  contest¬ 
ants.  It  was  duo  largely  to  his  effbrts^that  a  union  was 
effected.  Naturally  he  was  placed  at  first  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Probate  and  Chancery  —  a  committee  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  have  commanded  the  services  of  John  A. 
Andrew  when  a  member  of  the  House,  — and  for  two  ses¬ 
sions  he  devoted  himself  to  that  labor.  But  on  his  re- 
election  for  1876,  he  was  placed  on  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  House  on  Rules  and  Orders ;  on  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  on  Centennial  matters ;  and  on  the  very  important 
Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Railroads.  Before  the  end 
of  his  legislative  career  he  had  been  chairman  of  each  of 
them.  The  chairmanship  of  the  Railroad  Committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
responsible  assignments,  and  is  only  entrusted  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  recognized  capacity  and  weight.  This  chairman¬ 
ship  Mr.  Osgood  held  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  his 
honorable  career  in  the  service  of  the  State,  he  received 
the  ad  interim  appointment  of  Register  of  Deeds  for  the 
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Southern  District  of  his  native  county,  made  vacant  hy 
the  death  of  Ephraim  Brown,  and  this  office,  hy  successive 
popular  elections,  he  retained  until  his  death.  Of  the 
fifteen  hundred  volumes  which  our  Records  comprise, 
five  hundred,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  have 
been  copied  while  he  filled  the  office.  Meanwhile  he  be¬ 
came  very  familiar  with  the  ancient  entries,  which  never 
ceased  to  interest  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  introduced 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  office  which  kept  it 
abreast  of  the  growing  demands  of  the  public  and  of  the 
legal  profession.  But,  while  he  neglected  no  duty,  he 
found  time  for  collateral  interests.  His  contributions  to  the 
commercial  history  of  Salem,  which  appeared  in  Osgood 
and  Batchelder’s  sketch  of  Salem  printed  by  the  Essex 
Institute,  and  in  Hurd’s  History  of  Essex  County,  printed 
by  Lewis  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  are  without  a  rival. 

He  was  an  original  Life  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library, 
and  was  chosen  secretary  of  that  board  at  its  organization 
in  February,  1888.  In  this  position  and  in  the  kindred 
one  of  trustee  of  the  Salem  Athenoeum,  to  which  he  was 
elected.  May,  1887,  he  continued  until  his  death.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Wheatland  as  clerk  of  the  Salem  Athe- 
nseum  in  1891.  Of  the  Salem  Lyceum  he  became  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  in  1870,  adding  the  labors  of 
recording  secretary  in  1873,  —  he  was  chosen  a  manager 
in  1888,  and  succeeded  to  the  trusteeship  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Peabody  in  1892.  In  all  of  these 
duties — in  all  that  he  undertook  he  was  able,  constant  and 
worthy  of  trust.  A  model  officer,  courteous,  intelligent, 
firm  ;  a  genial  friend  ;  a  careful,  laborious  student  of,  and 
interesting  writer  on,  our  local  annals  ;  a  good  citizen  and 
neighbor,  exemplary  in  all  his  ways,  —  Mr.  Osgood  has 
left  a  record  only  to  l>e  recalled  witli  pride  and  with  a 
sense  of  regret  at  his  loss  that  will  linger  long  in  the 
memory  of  his  friends. 


TOPSFIKLD  AND  ROWLEY  VILLAGE  MEN  WHO 
TOOK  THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
AND  FIDELITY. 


BY  SIDNEY  PERLKY. 


I’liK  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  might  be  required, 
by  the  ancient  common  law,  of  all  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  it  was  repeatedly  used  as  a  test  for  the  disaffected.  It  was  first 
imposed  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its  early  form  was 
exceedingly  strong  and  comprehensive. 

Charles  II  was  in  special  favor  of  the  established  church,  and  the 
fact  that  only  members  of  the  Congregational  church  had  the  right 
of  sufiVage  in  New  England  greatly  disturbed  him.  His  Episcopalian 
friends  here  were  ever  ready  to  inform  him  of  incidents  that 
could  be  construed  to  indicate  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
colonies.  He  had  real  cause  for  anxiety  when  the  people  dwelling 
north  of  the  Merrimac  river  refused  to  obey  his  mandates  and  the 
officers  whom  he  had  sent  to  enforce  them.  Foreseeing  this  result, 
on  the  decision  of  the  court  in  England  in  the  Mason  claim,  in  1677, 
he  immediately  had  the  oatii  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  taken,  and  re. 
peated  it  the  next  year.  This  repetition  indicates  how  unsettled  and 
alarming  the  condition  of  the  country  was  at  that  time.  This  indi¬ 
cation  of  distrust  in  England  is  given  additional  force  the  next  year 
(1679)  by  the  creation  of  a  royal  province  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Mason  domain,  and  seven  years  later  by  the  elimination  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  right  of  self-government  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  other  New  England  colonies,  and  placing  them  within  the 
king’s  control. 

The  following  lists  of  the  inhabitants  of  Topsfield  and  Rowley 
Village,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  in  1677  and  1678, 
are  found  recorded  in  Ipswich  Deeds,  Volume  IV,  the  first  on  page 
167  and  the  second  on  page  225,  those  marked  by  an  asterisk,  being  of 
Rowley  Village 

A  list  of  those  of  Topsfield  who  acording  to  an  order  of  the  Gen’ell 
Court  appeared  before  Ens.  John  Gould,  in  decemb:  and  January 
1677  and  have  taken  the  oath  of  Alegance  &  fidelity. 
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Tho :  Perkins  Jun. 
Zach:  Perkins 
Timo:  Perkins 
Issack  Comings  Jun. 
Jo :  Comings  Jnn. 
Eliash  Perkins 
Nath  Comings 
Wm  Howlett 
Issack  Comings  Sen. 
John  Wiles 
Sam:  Howlett 
John  Prichett 
Wm  Prichett 
Joseph  Prichett 
John  Hovey 
Ephr  Dorman 
Tho:  Dorman 
Isaack  Pabody 
Tobiiah  Perkins 
John  Perkins 
Timo  Perkins 
Dan :  Borman 
Wm.  Averill 
Dan :  Redington 
Nath :  Hovey 
Math  :  Stanley 
John  Stanley 
James  Watters 
Wm  Towne 
Joseph  Towne 
Mich  Dunill 
Jo:  Nicolls 
Isaack  Burton 
Peeter  Shamway 
Wm  Nicolls 
Tho :  Looke 
Tho:  Cav'c 
Phillip  Kniglit 


Wm  Hobbs 
Isack  Estie,  Sen. 

Jo:  Robinson 
Isaack  Estie,  Jun. 

Joseph  Estie 
Jacob  Townes 
John  ToM  nes 
Daniell  Clarke 
Evan  Morrice 
Mr.  Wm  Perkins,  Sen. 

•Tho :  Andrews 
Sam :  Stanley 
•Josiah  Bridges 
John  How  dark 
Tho:  Newmans  (?) 

♦Jo:  Vinton 
♦Arthur  Carry 
John  Curtise 
♦Zache :  Curtise 
♦Joseph  I'abody 
♦Jo  Kimball 
Ben:  Bixbie 
♦John  Stiles 
♦Jo:  Andrews 
♦Joseph  Andrews 
♦Dan :  Blake 
Jonah  Lookes 
Antho  Baker 
♦Blaze  Vinton 

Jo : - man 

Tho:  Tower 
♦Robt  Smith 
♦Robt  Stiles 
♦Jo:  Kemball 
♦Dan :  Wood 

♦Sam :  Simon  &  his  three  men  not 
taken  oath. 


These  of  Topsfleld  &  Rowle  village  The  maior  Genell  gave  the  oath 
of  Alegence  the  18th  of  Dcembar  1678,  a  list 


mr  Jery :  Hubbord 
mr  Wm  Perkins  senr. 
mr  John  Baker 


Michaell  Dunniell 
John  Nicolls 
Isaack  Burton 
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inr  John  liradstrect 

Peeler  Shomway 

inr  Tho :  Baker 

Will  Nickles 

inr  Wm  Perkins  junr 

John  Robinson 

Lift,  ftl-a :  Pabody 

Thomas  Caue 

Ens :  John  Gould 

Phill :  Knight 

♦sergl  Jo :  Pabody 

Wm  Hobbs 

sergt  Isaack  Comings 

Isaack  Estye 

sergt  Ephr :  Dorman 

Josei>h  Estye 

Corp'*  Jacob  Towne 

John  Estye 

John  ttVench 

John  Townes 

Isaack  Esteye  senr 

Jacob  Towne  junr 

John  Wild 

John  Curtice 

sergt  Jo :  Hedington 

♦Zakory  Curtice 

Thomas  Perkins 

Tho :  [Neumans?] 

Joseph  Towne  senr 

Evan  Morice 

Daniell  Clarke 

John  Clarke 

John  How 

Anthony  Baker 

♦John  Coinings  senr 

John  Gould  junr 

William  Averill 

♦Sam :  Symons 

Sam ;  Hewlett 

♦Tho:  Andrews 

William  Hewlett 

Sam :  Stanley 

Daniell  Borman 

♦Josiah  Bridges 

Tho  Dorman 

♦Joseph  Pabody 

Mathew  Stanley 

♦John  Kimball 

Tho :  Perkins  jnnr 

♦Robert  Stiles 

Zacheons  Perkins 

Beniamin  Bixby 

Time :  Perkins 

♦John  Andres 

Isaack  Comings  junr 

♦Joseph  Andrews 

John  Comings  junr 

♦John  Stiles 

Nath :  Comings 

♦Daniell  Black 

John - 

Jonath:  Looke 

John  Pritchett 

♦  Blaze  Vinton 

Will  Pritchett 

♦John  Vinton 

Joseph  Pritchett 

♦Arther  Carey 

Wm  Pabody 

♦Robert  Smith 

Isaack  Pabody 

♦John  Ramsdell 

Tobiiah  Perkins 

John  Havens 

John  Perkins 

Nath :  Nurce 

Time:  Perkins 

Joshua  Betion 

Dan :  Redington 

♦Sam :  Busell 

John  Stanley 

♦Tho :  Comings 

James  Watters 

Jacob  ffoster 

Wm  Townes 

♦fiVancis  Lathe 

Joseph  Townes  junr 

Elisha  Perkins 

Thomas  Townes 
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TOPSFIELI)  HILL  OF  ESTATE, 
MADE  BETWEEN  1723  AND  1725. 


Personal 

Poles  Heal  estate  estate 


Wedo  Hannah  and  ann  Aiirel  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

01 

11 

00 

ft 

Nathaniel  aurel . 

3 

7 

<; 

03 

0 

01 

8 

Wed  Mahitabel  aurel  .... 

1 

2 

«> 

02 

11 

01 

2 

•Joseph  andrew  . 

1 

2 

«> 

02 

(J 

00 

ft 

lef  Thomas  Baker . 

7 

t> 

05 

3 

03 

1 

mr  Simon  Bradstret . 

1 

2 

(> 

04 

0 

01 

4 

Samuel  Bradstret . 

1 

2 

6 

02 

11 

01 

7 

Beniamin  bixby . 

1 

2 

t> 

01 

0 

00 

9 

Joseph  Borman . 

2 

0 

01 

1 

01 

3 

nathaniel  bormaii . 

2 

5 

0 

03 

<) 

01 

10 

Dauid  Baultch . 

2 

5 

0 

00 

c 

00 

2 

Daniel  Clark . 

3 

7 

a 

02 

5 

01 

8 

wed  and  John  Clark . 

1 

2 

a 

00 

<» 

00 

3 

Jacob  Clark . 

1 

2 

t; 

00 

0 

00 

0 

mr  John  Capeu . 

1 

2 

6 

01 

4 

00 

4 

nathaniel  Cepen . 

1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Joseph  commlngs  . 

1 

2 

♦> 

01 

4 

00 

10 

Joseph  commings  Jun  .... 

0 

0 

0 

00 

9 

00 

0 

lef  Ephraim  dorman  ... 

2 

.5 

0 

03 

3 

01 

8 

Jesse  dorman . 

1 

2 

6 

02 

8 

01 

4 

wed  Deborah  dorman  .... 

1) 

0 

0 

01 

7 

01 

3 

Jacob  Esty . 

1 

2 

C 

02 

3 

01 

2 

ens  John  Could . 

3 

7 

3 

03 

1 

01 

5 

Thomas  Gould . 

3 

7 

6 

01 

4 

01 

2 

lef  Joseph  Gould . 

1 

2 

fi 

03 

2 

01 

7 

Zacheus  Gould . 

1 

2 

6 

01 

10 

01 

3 

[Samuel?]  Gould . 

2 

5 

0 

00 

3 

00 

2 

Thomas  garr . 

1 

2 

6 

01 

8 

00 

9 

cap  John  llow . 

0 

0 

0 

01 

10 

00 

10 

sar  John  Howlett  ...... 

2 

5 

0 

03 

3 

01 

9 

Samuel  howlet . 

1 

2 

d 

01 

9 

01 

1 

John  honey . 

2 

5 

0 

02 

1 

01 

8 
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luory  houey . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

02 

8 

01  0 

nathaniel  hood . 

.  .  0 

0 

0 

01 

4 

00  6 

Bcniamnn  Iioav . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  2 

Joseph  how . 

.  .  1 

2 

(! 

00 

0 

00  0 

1  Samuel  lamsoii . 

.  .  0 

0 

0 

00 

5 

00  0 

Elizar  lak . 

.  .  2 

5 

0 

04 

9 

01  8 

Edward  nealand  .... 

.  .  0 

0 

0 

00 

11 

00  0 

Philip  neaiaiid  .  ... 

.  .  0 

0 

0 

01 

1 

00  0 

inr  Isaac  pabody  .... 

.  .  2 

5 

0 

07 

0 

02  0 

sar  Jacob  pabody  .... 

.  .  2 

5 

0 

02 

10 

01  4 

laac  pebody  Jnn  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

0 

00 

0 

00  2 

cap  Tobiia  pirkins  .  .  . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

03 

6 

01  6 

mr  Tobiia  pirkins  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  9 

cap  Thomas  parley  .  .  . 

.  .  0 

0 

0 

00 

2 

00  2 

wed  and  Timothy  pirkins  . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

02 

3 

01  2 

John  prichard . 

.  .  0 

0 

0 

00 

11 

00  5 

Thomas  perkins  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

03 

6 

02  1 

Zachcns  perkins  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

« 

02 

3 

01  0 

Elisha  parkins . 

.  .  .  3 

7 

6 

04 

3 

02  2 

Timothy  piirkins  .... 

.  .  3 

7 

0 

02 

8 

01  4 

ens  Timothy  parkins  .  .  . 

.  .  4 

10 

0 

03 

0 

02  2 

Thomas  parkins  Jan  .  .  . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

01 

1 

01  0 

John  parkins . 

.  .  1 

2 

fi 

01 

5 

00  9 

Johnathan  parkins  .  .  . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

5 

00  4 

Jacob  parkins . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  4 

Dea  Daniel  Redington  .  . 

.  .  3 

7 

6 

04 

4 

01  5 

John  Redington  .... 

.  .  0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

00  2 

Daniel  Redington  Junr  .  . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  6 

Jacob  Redington  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  2 

mr  John  and  Jacob  Robinson 

.  .  .  1 

2 

6 

02 

9 

01  2 

Joseph  Roi)inson  .... 

.  .  .  1 

2 

6 

01 

3 

00  6 

Samuel  Smith . 

.  .  1 

2 

<> 

01 

4 

00  11 

William  Towm . 

.  .  2 

5 

0 

02 

0 

01  3 

Joshua  Town . 

.  .  1 

2 

e, 

01 

0 

00  11 

John  Town  . 

.  .  1 

2 

(> 

02 

0 

00  11 

Jacob  Town . 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  5 

Ephraim  Wilds  Sear  .  .  . 

.  .  2 

5 

0 

03 

2 

01  3 

John  Wilds . 

2 

5 

0 

00 

7 

00  6 

Ephraim  Wilds  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  2 

Jonathan  Wilds  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  2 

Jonathan  borinan  .... 

.  .  1 

2 

0 

00 

0 

00  0 

Jems  glold . 

.  .  .  1 

2 

6 

00 

0 

00  0 
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John  curby .  1  2  fi  00  0  00  0 

John  wilerd .  1  2  fi  00  0  00  2 

John  houiey  Janr .  1  2  6  00  0  00  0 

Samuel  Robenson .  1  2  6  00  0  00  0 

Robord  parkins .  1  2  6  00  0  00  2 
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Tho  Avery .  4  3 

Will  Avery .  6  0 

Tho  Baker .  6  6 

Tho  Browning  ....  84 

Mickall  Boudon  ...  28 

Daniel  Black  ....  36 

Daniell  Borman  ...  14  4 

Edraand  Bridges  ...  46 

Samuel  Guttler ....  811 

Daniel  Clarke  ....  95 

Antony  Carell  ....  56 

Isack  Cummings  Sr  .  .  7  3 

Isack  Cummings  jr  .  .  10  0 

Mickall  Donell  ....  56 

Ephraim  Dorman  ...  80 

Tho  Dorman  ....  96 

Isack  Estey .  9  8 

John  French  ....  86 

mr  Gilbert .  4  6 

Jon  Gould . 12  0 

John  How .  12  6 

Mathu  liucker  ....  28 

John  Hovey .  9  6 


Tho  Hobes . 

13 

1 

Ensigne  Howlett  .  . 

4 

10 

John  morall  .... 

9 

11 

Evans  Mories  .  .  . 

2 

0 

Jon  Nickols  .... 

2 

9 

WlllNlckols  .... 

11 

8 

Frances  Pebody  .  .  . 

I  4 

2 

Joseph  Pebody  .  .  . 

5 

7 

Mr  Wm  Perkins  .  .  . 

12 

9 

Tho  Perkins  .... 

1  1 

6 

Debory  Perkins  .  .  . 

2 

0 

Will  Prichat  .... 

5 

0 

John  Redington  .  .  . 

1  1 

10 

Jon  Robinson  .  .  . 

2 

10 

Mathu  Stanley  .  .  . 

7 

10 

Will  Smith  Corp  ,  .  . 

4 

4 

William  Towne  .  .  i 

Joseph  Towne  .  .  J 

11 

6 

Jacob  Towne  .... 

7 

6 

Edmond  Towne  .  .  . 

14 

3 

James  Watters  .  .  . 

4 

0 

John  Wilds  .... 

13 

3 

Luke  Waklin  .... 

1 

0 

Frances  Pebody  4 

John  Gould  I 

Thomas  Baker  t  ^e'ectme... 

Daniel  Borman  j 

SOME  OLD  IPSWICH  HOUSES. 


BY  THOMAS  FRANKLIN  WATERS. 


It  is  ii  ])artial  recompense  for  the  sleepy,  unprogressive 
life  that  has  prevailed  in  old  Ijiswich  for  a  century  or 
more  that  a  large  number  of  substantial  mansions  of  the 
colonial  tyjie  have  been  preserved  in  their  pristine  sim¬ 
plicity.  They  have  escajied  the  smaid  remodelling  inci¬ 
dent  to  vigorous  i)rosi)erity,  which  often  despoils  such  of 
their  old  chimneys,  and  improves  them,  as  the  phrase  is, 
with  porticoes,  piazzas,  bay-windows  and  modern  cover¬ 
ings  for  the  roof,  until  only  a  memory  of  the  original 
house  remains.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  ancient  mansions 
retains  its  severe  Puritan  })lainness  of  architecture,  the 
great  chimney  stack,  jutting-over  stories,  small  windows 
and  modest  front  door.  The  only  change  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  is  the  ancient  one  which  was  in  vogue  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  when  new  rooms  were  built  on  the 
back  side,  and  new  rafters  were  run  towards  the  ridge-pole, 
giving  the  familiar  "  lean-to  ”  roof. 

Many  of  these  houses  are  of  venerable  age,  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  not  so  old  by  many  years,  I  am  convinced,  as 
popular  belief  assigns  them.  It  pleases  our  local  pride  to 
call  them  relics  of  the  earliest  times.  It  gratifies  their 
owners  or  occupants  to  see  them  gazed  at  with  wide-eyed 
wonder  by  the  stranger  to  whom  the  story  of  their  great 
age  is  told.  The  visiting  artist  or  lover  of  antiquarian 
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lore  is  enrai)tured  with  their  appearance  and  the  traditions 
that  cluster  about  them,  and  straightway  publishes  abroad 
the  quaint  charm  of  these  old  landmarks.  When  our 
250th  anniversary  was  celebrated,  certain  old  dwellings 
were  placarded  to  the  effect  that  they  were  built  in  1G35, 
or  thereabouts.  Statements  of  this  nature  are  still  being 
made  at  frecjiient  intervals. 

In  the  interest  of  historic  truth  alone,  1  am  con)i)elled 
to  call  attention  to  the  facility  with  which  error  can  be 
made  in  this  field,  the  importance  of  recognizing  certain 
cardinal  principles  of  accurate  historical  research,  and  the 
pressing  need  of  an  unbiassed  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  antiquities  of  our  town,  liefore  the  errors  al¬ 
ready  made  are  hopelessly  crystallized. 

A  strong  presumption  against  the  veracity  of  any 
reputed  date,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
at  the  least,  is  found  in  the  known  facts  relating  to  the 
architecture  of  our  earliest  times. 

The  builders  of  this  town  found  it  a  wilderness,  hardly 
broken  by  the  few  squatter  settlers  who  had  dwelt  here 
prior  to  their  coming.  They  built  as  any  pioneer  builds 
to-day,  I  imagine  —  as  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  did —  sim¬ 
ple  homes  of  logs,  or  hand-hewed  timber,  with  thatch- 
roof  and  wooden  chimney,  well  covered  with  clay  to  save 
it  from  burning.  They  had  no  time  for  elaliorate  house¬ 
building,  for  land  had  to  be  cleared,  crops  sown  and 
tended,  and  provision  made  for  their  support  through  the 
coming  winter.  They  had  no  material  for  nice  carpentry. 
Permission  to  build  the  first  saw-mill,  of  which  any  record 
remains,  was  not  granted  until  1649.  Every  joist  and 
board  was  sawed  by  hand  in  saw  pits,  or  smoothed  with 
the  broad-axe.  Every  nail,  hinge  and  lock  was  hammered 
out  by  the  blacksmith. 

Adequate  evidence  of  reputed  age  must  of  necessity  be 
documentary. 
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Tradition  is  whimsical  and  fantastic.  It  chains  poor 
Harry  Main  on  Ipswich  bar,  and  locates  a  ghost  in  his 
house,  recently  demolished,  which  was  vanquished  by  the 
united  etforts  of  the  three  ministers  then  resident  here, 
and  effectually  cast  out.  It  frightens  old  Nick  out  of  the 
meeting  house  when  Whitetield  preaches  and  shows  his 
footprint  in  the  ledge. 

Tradition  is  ludicrously  unhistoric.  It  links  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  regicides  with  a  house,  that  was  not  built 
until  long  years  after  the  last  of  the  famous  three  had  been 
buried  in  his  secret  grave.  Tradition  is  no  more  reliable 
than  the  common  gossip  of  the  town.  It  has  a  grain  of 
truth  to-day.  'Fo-morrow  it  will  be  wholly  false.  A  month 
hence,  its  falsehood  will  be  curious  and  wondrous. 

A  sober  and  reliable  man  recently  aflSrmed  that,  in  his 
boyhood,  the  farm  house  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Mr.  Asa  Wade  was  moved  from  a  neighboring 
corner  to  its  jiresent  location  ;  but  Mrs.  Julia  Willett, 
who  was  married  in  the  old  house  that  stood  about  where 
the  present  one  is,  and  went  to  live  at  Willett’s  mill  near 
by,  states  that  the  present  house  was  built,  where  it  stands, 
about  IHJJ,  and  Mr.  Francis  H.  Wade  is  contident  that 
the  house  which  was  moved  is  the  one  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mrs.  William  Kimball.  How  easily  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  houses  is  confused  and  misstated  only  sixty 
years  away  from  the  fact  I 

An  ancient  type  of  architecture  is  an  insuflBcient  proof 
of  extreme  age.  One  of  our  most  venerable  houses  was 
torn  down  when  Mr.  (xeorge  E.  Farley’s  house  was  built, 
and  its  site  is  occupied  by  his  residence.  The  old  relic 
had  all  the  marks  of  great  age  :  huge  chimney,  projecting 
over-stories,  low,  sloping  "  lean-to  ”  roof,  great  summers 
or  central  beams  in  the  low  studded  lower  rooms,  and  very 
small  windows. 
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lore  is  enraptured  with  their  appearance  and  the  traditions 
that  cluster  about  them,  and  straightway  publishes  abroad 
the  quaint  charm  of  these  old  landmarks.  When  our 
250th  annivei'sary  was  celebrated,  certain  old  dwellings 
were  placai’ded  to  the  effect  that  they  were  built  in  1035, 
or  thereabouts.  Statements  of  this  nature  are  still  l)eing 
made  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  the  interest  of  historic  truth  alone,  I  am  coini)elled 
to  call  attention  to  the  facility  with  which  error  can  be 
made  in  this  field,  the  importance  of  recognizing  certain 
cai’dinal  principles  of  accurate  historical  research,  and  the 
pressing  need  of  an  unbiassed  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  antiquities  of  our  town,  before  the  errors  al¬ 
ready  made  are  hopelessly  crystallized. 

A  strong  presumption  against  the  veracity  of  any 
reputed  date,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
at  the  least,  is  found  in  the  known  facts  relating  to  the 
architecture  of  our  earliest  times. 

The  builders  of  this  town  found  it  a  wilderness,  hardly 
broken  by  the  few  squatter  settlers  who  had  dwelt  here 
prior  to  their  coming.  They  built  as  any  pioneer  builds 
to-day,  I  imagine  —  as  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  did —  sim¬ 
ple  homes  of  logs,  or  hand-hewed  timber,  with  thatch- 
roof  and  wooden  chimney,  well  covered  with  clay  to  save 
it  from  burning.  They  had  no  time  for  elaborate  house¬ 
building,  for  land  had  to  be  cleared,  crops  sown  and 
tended,  and  provision  made  for  their  support  through  the 
coming  winter.  They  had  no  material  for  nice  carpentry. 
Permission  to  build  the  first  saw-mill,  of  which  any  record 
remains,  was  not  granted  until  1649.  Every  joist  and 
board  was  sawed  by  hand  in  saw  pits,  or  smoothed  with 
the  broad-axe.  Every  nail,  hinge  and  lock  was  hammered 
out  by  the  blacksmith. 

Adequate  evidence  of  reputed  age  must  of  necessity  be 
documentary. 
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Tradition  is  whimsical  and  fantastic.  It  chains  poor 
Harry  Main  on  Ipswich  bar,  and  locates  a  ^host  in  his 
house,  recently  demolished,  which  was  vanquished  by  the 
united  etfoits  of  the  three  ministers  then  resident  here, 
and  ellectually  cast  out.  It  frightens  old  Nick  out  of  the 
meeting  house  when  Whitetield  preaches  and  shows  his 
footprint  in  the  ledge. 

Tradition  is  ludicrously  unhistoric.  It  links  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  regicides  with  a  house,  that  was  not  built 
until  long  years  after  the  last  of  the  famous  three  had  been 
buried  in  his  secret  grave.  Tradition  is  no  more  reliable 
than  the  common  gossip  of  the  town.  It  has  a  grain  of 
truth  to-day.  'Fo-morrow  it  will  be  wholly  false.  A  month 
hence,  its  falsehood  will  be  curious  and  wondrous. 

A  sober  and  reliable  man  recently  aflSrmed  that,  in  his 
boyhood,  the  farm  house  recently  purchased  b}^  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Mr.  Asa  Wade  was  moved  from  a  neighboring 
corner  to  its  jiresent  location;  but  Mrs.  Julia  Willett, 
who  was  married  in  the  old  house  that  stood  about  where 
the  present  one  is,  and  went  to  live  at  Willett’s  mill  near 
by,  states  that  the  present  house  was  built,  where  it  stands, 
about  1S33,  and  Mr.  Francis  H.  Wade  is  confident  that 
the  house  which  was  moved  is  the  one  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mrs.  William  Kimball.  How  easily  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  houses  is  confused  and  misstated  only  sixty 
years  away  from  the  fact  I 

An  ancient  type  of  architecture  is  an  insuflScient  proof 
of  extreme  age.  One  of  our  most  venerable  houses  was 
torn  down  when  Mr.  George  E.  Farley’s  house  was  built, 
and  its  site  is  occupied  by  his  residence.  The  old  relic 
had  all  the  marks  of  great  age  :  huge  chimney,  projecting 
over-stories,  low,  sloping  "  lean-to  ”  roof,  great  summers 
or  central  beams  in  the  low  studded  lower  rooms,  and  very 
small  windows. 
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This  corner  was  purchased  by  William  Donnton  ot 
Thomas  Lovell  in  1(595,  an  unpretending  hundred-rod 
lot  with  no  building  of  any  sort  mentioned  as  standing  upon 
it.  These  old  deeds  are  very  exjilicit  and  that  so  large  an 
item  as  a  house  could  have  been  omitted  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  estate  is  incredible.  At  Donnton’s  decease  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Perkins,  sold  her  right 
and  title  in  "  the  mansion  or  dwelling  house  and  barn, 
with  part  of  the  homestead  on  which  they  stand  to  our 
loving  brother-in-law,  Josejih  Holland,”  in  1721.  In  17(55, 
at  Widow  Holland’s  death,  it  was  purchased  by  Francis 
Holmes,  a  physician.  This  old  mansion  was  luiilt,  there¬ 
fore,  subsequently  to  1(595.  This  type  of  architecture,  it 
is  believed,  established  itself  about  1(5(50,  but  it  continued 
well  into  the  following  century. 

Contemporaneous  documentary  evidence,  then,  deeds 
of  sale,  wills,  town  records,  etc.,  must  be  the  decisive 
test,  and  when  the  credible  written  document  conflicts 
with  the  unwritten  tradition  or  the  recorded  tradition  even, 
the  tradition  must  go  to  the  \vall.  Even  this  evidence 
must  be  carefully  weighed,  for  there  is  possibility  of  error 
lurking  here. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  a  house  now  in  existence 
with  a  house  mentioned  in  an  early  deed  or  record  is  al¬ 
ways  pertinent.  As  in  our  own  time,  a  man  may  buy  an 
estate,  remove  the  old  house,  build  anew,  and  sell  again, 
and  no  evidence  of  this  appear  in  the  deeds,  except  from 
an  enhanced  price ;  so  a  succession  of  houses  may  have 
occupied  the  same  lot  in  the  past,  without  a  word  of  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  deeds  to  any  change.  It  is  an  historic  factthat 
houses  had  been  built  very  near  the  beginning  of  our  town 
on  many  lots,  which  may  be  readily  recognized,  and  on 
some  of  which  old  houses  still  remain  ;  but  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  these  are  the  identical  early  dwellings. 
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The  use  ot  material  from  an  old  house  in  construction 
of  a  new  one  may  also  prove  a  false  scent.  An  old  brick 
with  a  date  stamped  upon  it  may  be  found ;  but  this  may 
have  been  used  as  a  souvenir  of  some  earlier  building. 
Unsupported  by  more  substantial  evidence  it  cannot  carry 
much  weight. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  blending  of  the  old 
and  the  new  has  just  been  afforded  b}’^  the  building  of  an 
addition  to  the  house  owned  by  the  late  William  Kinsman 
on  the  South  side.  On  stripinng  off  the  modern  clap¬ 
boards  it  was  seen  that  the  boarding  was  very  old.  One 
board  of  clear  white  pine,  extra  thick,  was  twenty-three 
inches  wide.  Many  hand-wrought  nails  were  found.  As 
cut  nails  were  not  made  until  1790,  it  might  have  been 
surmised  that  this  was  the  identical  old  house  that  deeds 
of  sale  mention  far  back  into  the  preceding  century.  But 
it  is  known  that  this  old  building  was  either  destroyed,  or 
changed  so  completely  that  a  new  house  resulted  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  careful  inspection  shows 
old  nail  holes  that  indicate  an  earlier  use  of  these  old 
boards. 

The  question  of  age  then,  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  that 
admits  of  no  certain  solution  in  many  instances.  Identity 
may  not  be  disproved,  but  it  is  not  established  for  lack  of 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  principles  we  have  already 
outlined,  as  underlying  all  historic  judgment,  compel  us 
to  admit  the  existence  of  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
supposed  date,  where  great  antiquity  is  assumed. 

It  will  be  recognized  readily  now,  that  the  accurate 
determination  or  even  approximation  of  age  of  any  build¬ 
ing  involves  much  careful  research.  Step  by  step,  advance 
must  be  made  toward  the  goal.  No  guesswork,  no  hasty 
assumption,  no  romantic  fancies  can  be  tolerated.  The 
toil  involved  is  great,  but  it  is  as  fascinating  as  the  pry- 
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injf  open  of  any  secret  in  nature  or  in  history.  In  my 
own  researches  I  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which 
I  proceed  to  state,  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  which 
seems  to  me  necessary,  in  every  case,  before  probable  ac¬ 
curacy  can  be  assumed. 


JOHN  Whipple’s  house. 

The  old  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  James  W.  Bond,  near 
the  depot,  shall  be  the  tirst  considered.  In  the  original 
division  of  lands,  according  to  the  town  records,  Daniel 
Denison  received  two  acres  near  the  mill,  Mr.  Fawn’s 
house-lot  being  southwest,  and  Mr.  Fawn’s  lot  was  bound¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton’s  on  the  southwest.  The 
Denison  land  included  the  area  bounded  by  Market,  Win¬ 
ter  and  Union  streets  at  present.  The  Appleton  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  beyond  the  old  house  is  unquestioned.  Mr. 
Fawn’s  house-lot  included  the  site  of  the  old  mansion. 

As  early  as  1638,  allusion  is  made  in  the  town  rec¬ 
ords  to  the  house-lot  "formerly  John  Fawn’s.”  Felt  says 
that  he  removed  to  Haverhill  in  1641.  He  may  have  gone 
earlier.  In  the  year  1642,  John  Whipple  was  in  occu¬ 
pation  of  this  property,  for  in  that  year  the  town  ordered 
that  John  Whipple  "  should  cause  the  fence  to  be  made 
between  the  house  late  Captain  Denison’s  and  the  sayd 
John  Whipple,  namely  on  the  side  next  Capt.  Denison’s.” 
Denison  had  sold  his  house  and  land  here  to  Humphrey 
Griffin  on  Jan.  19,  1641,  the  record  informs  us,  so  that 
the  allusion  to  a  change  of  ownership  occasions  no  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mr.  John  Fawn  executed  a  quitclaim  deed  in  October, 
1650,  which  confirmed  the  sale  of  a  house  and  acres  of 
land  to  Mr.  John  Whipple,  formerly  sold  unto  said  John 
Whipple  by  John  Jolley,  Samuel  Appleton,  JohnCogswell, 
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Robert  Muzzey  and  Humphrey  Bradstreet.  The  nature 
of  this  earlier  transaction  is  a  mystery,  but  Fawn’s  title 
was  not  wholly  extinguished  until  this  deed  was  executed. 

The  will  of  John  Whipple,  senior,  signed  and  sealed 
May  19,  1669,  gave  his  house,  etc.,  to  his  son  John. 
Capt.  John  Whipple’s  will  dated  Aug.  2,  1683,  left  his 
property  to  his  sons,  John,  Matthew  and  Joseph,  and  his 
daughter.  Joseph,  not  yet  of  age,  was  to  have  the  house 
where  he  lived,  if  the  other  sons  agreed.  In  the  actual 
division  "  the  mansion  house,  his  father  died  in,  with  the 
barn,  out-houses,  kiln,  orchard,  etc.,  with  2J  acres  of  land 
more  or  less,”  was  given  to  John. 

The  Whipple  malt  kiln  is  frequently  mentioned  from 
very  early  times.  The  building  mentioned  in  this  will  is 
probably  the  same  that  stood  where  the  mill  store-house  is 
now,  which  was  removed  about  sixty-five  years  ago  to  the 
lot  adjoining  the  South  parsonage,  built  up  a  story,  and 
still  serves  the  better  purpose  of  shop  and  woodshed,  its 
boards  and  timbers  blackened  by  years  of  malting. 

Major  John  Whipple  in  his  will,  1722,  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Crocker  and  her  heirs,  his  homestead  and  many 
of  the  furnishings ;  and  a  remembrance  to  his  son-in-law, 
Benjamin  Crocker.  Mr.  Crocker  was  a  teacher  of  the 
grammar  school  and  preached  frequently.  Major  Joseph 
Hodgkins  married  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Crocker,  and 
bought  out  the  others,  I  am  informed.  At  his  decease, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Wade,  a  son-in-law,  was  administrator  and 
sold  the  house  and  an  acre  of  land  to  one  Moore  or  More, 
who  in  his  turn  sold  to  Mr.  Abraham  Bond.  Another 
acre  was  sold  to  Mr.  Estes. 

The  pedigree  of  this  property  seems  beyond  a  doubt. 
Mr.  Saltonstall  never  owned  a  foot  of  land  here.  His 
ownership  of  the  mill  in  the  near  vicinity  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  He  also  owmed  the  "Mill  Garden,”  as  it  is  called 
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in  the  old  records,  but  the  location  of  this  latter  property 
is  settled  beyond  question  by  the  deed  of  sale,  by  Richard 
and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  to  John  Waite  and  Samuel 
Dutch  (April  2, 1729),  of  one-third  of  the  "  Mill  Garden,” 
comprising  one  and  one-half  acres,  bounded  on  the  south¬ 
east  by  the  Town  River,  on  the  north-east  and  north-west 
by  the  County  Road,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  road 
leading  to  the  mills,  with  house,  dye-house,  stable,  mills, 
etc.,  lately  the  property  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  of 
Haverhill. 

Dutch  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  two  grist  mills 
and  the  piece  of  land  called  the  Mill  Garden  near  the 
mills,  to  John  Waite,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  19,  1730.  This 
"  Garden  ”  included,  therefore,  all  the  land  bordering  on 
the  River  from  the  Choate  Bridge,  down  Market  street, 
to  the  corner  of  Union,  and  then  up  Union  street  to 
the  Mill.  The  house  mentioned  in  the  former  deed  was 
not  Mr.  Saltonstall’s  residence.  His  town  dw’elling  and 
a  goodly  fourteen  acre  home-lot  were  on  the  South  side, 
and  his  deed  of  sale  to  Samuel  Bishop  (Sept.,  IbSO), 
with  other  deeds,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  study  of 
"a  group  of  old  houses  near  the  South  Green,”  shows 
that  his  mansion  was  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Green. 

Pleasing  as  it  is  to  the  popular  mind  to  associate  the  name 
of  the  high-born  Saltonstall  with  this  old  mansion,  if  we 
value  truth,  as  I  interpret  it,  we  must  drop  the  old  fable. 
As  to  the  present  house,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  identified 
with  the  house  of  1640  or  thereabout,  on  the  general 
grounds  we  have  mentioned.  The  first  John  Whipple  left 
an  humble  estate,  the  second  John  was  very  wealthy.  His 
estate  inventoried  £3314.  His  household  effects  were 
elaborate  and  multitudinous.  The  probabilities  are  that 
he  built  the  present  mansion  some  time  subsequent  to  1669 
and  prior  to  1683. 
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THE  APPLETON  HOUSE. 

The  comfortable  residence  of  Mr.  George  D.  Wildes, 
on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Central  streets,  is  much  more 
ancient  than  its  appearance  indicates,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  old  mansions. 

Happily,  it  has  been  owned  by  a  succession  of  well- 
to-do  people,  who  have  kept  it  in  excellent  repair.  The 
original  shape  of  the  house  has  been  lost,  however,  as  it 
was  formerly  three  stories  high,  and  several  modeim  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made.  Mr.  Hammatt  surmised  that  it 
was  built  about  1681.  This  cannot  be  true.  Col.  John 
Appleton  bought  the  lot,  containing  about  an  acre  and  a 
half,  of  Jacob  Davis,  for  £33,  February  25,  1707.  There 
was  no  house  on  the  land  at  that  time.  An  old  maj)  of 
this  locality  shows  that  it  was  therein  1717.  Between 
these  two  dates,  probably  about  1707,  the  house  was  built. 

Colonel  Appleton  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  many  years,  and  Judge  of  Probate  for 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  also  a  Deputy  and  Councillor. 
In  his  day,  the  old  mansion  was  one  of  the  finest  in  our 
town,  and  was  renowned  for  its  elegance  and  open  hos¬ 
pitality.  Governor  Shute  on  his  way  to  New  Hampshire 
tarried  here  in  1716,  and  many  a  distinguished  traveller 
enjoyed  its  good  cheer. 

Col.  John’s  son,  Daniel,  succeeded  to  the  ownership  on 
his  father’s  death.  He  was  also  a  Colonel,  a  Representa¬ 
tive,  a  Justice  of  the  C<»urt  of  Sessions,  and  Register  of 
Probate  from  January  9,  1723,  to  Aug.  26,  1762. 

Another  Register  of  the  old  Probate  Court,  Daniel 
Noyes,  who  filled  the  office  from  Sept.  29,  1776,  to  May 
29,  1815,  owned  and  occujiied  this  house,  already  so 
closel}'  associated  with  the  judicial  annals  of  our  town.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  the  finest  quality.  He  was  graduated  from 
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Harvard  in  1758,  taught  the  Grammar  school  from  1762 
to  1774;  was  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  1774-5,  and  became  Postmaster  in  1775. 

Mr.  Abraham  Hammatt,  the  eminent  antiquarian,  pur¬ 
chased  and  remodelled  the  house,  and  from  him  it  has 
come  by  inheritance  to  its  present  owner. 

Before  it  was  remodelled,  it  contained  a  dark  chamber 
or  closet,  which  came  to  have  no  small  celebrity  as  the 
reputed  hiding  place  of  one  of  the  Regicides.  No  record 
or  tradition  remains  of  any  sojourn  of  a  Regicide  in  this 
vicinity,  and  the  Inmse  was  not  built  for  years  after  the 
last  of  the  eminent  fugitives  had  l)een  laid  to  rest  in  his 
secret  grave. 

Nevertheless,  the  romantic  tale  found  ready  credence, 
and  still  survives.  The  late  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Wildes 
used  to  declare  that  it  was  the  invention  of  some  airy 
seminary  girl,  who  roomed  in  the  old  house.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  dark  room  in  question  was  very  likely  the  re¬ 
pository  of  the  probate  records.  It  is  well  known  that 
"  Squire  ”  Lord,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Noyes  as  Register, 
kept  the  books  in  his  house  until  the  l)rlck  probate  oflSce 
was  built,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Noyes 
jind  his  predecessor.  Colonel  Appleton,  provided  a  place 
of  deposit  under  their  own  roof. 


"ye  sparks  'ordinary.’” 

Close  by  the  Wildes  mansion  the  Baker  house,  so  called, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  George  K.  Dodge,  aflbrds  an  inter¬ 
esting  study.  Is  it  identical  with  the  famous  old  hos¬ 
telry  ke[)t  by  John  Sparks,  at  ivhich  Judge  Sewall  used 
to  lodge,  and  many  another  famous  man  ? 

This  location  was  originally  granted  to  William  Fuller, 
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the  gunsmith  of  the  Pequod  expedition.  To  the  half  acre 
the  town  granted  him,  he  added  half  an  acre  more,  which 
he  purchased  of  William  Simmons,  and  another  small  lot 
which  was  bought  of  Christopher  Osgood,  who  then  ad¬ 
joined  him  on  the  lower  side,  making  about  an  acre  and 
a  (piarter  in  all.  He  sold  this  with  the  "small  dwelling  ” 
he  had  built  to  John  Knowlton,  shoemaker,  in  1081). 
Win.  White  succeeded  in  the  ownership,  and  sold  "the 
dwelling  house,  barn,  orchard,  garden  and  Parrocke  or 
inclosure  of  earable  land  adjoining,”  two  acres  in  all,  to 
".Tohn  Sparks,  Biskett  Baker,”  in  11)71.  In  that  year  he 
received  his  first  license  "to  sell  beere  at  a  penny  a  quart, 
provided  he  entertain  no  Town  inhabitants  in  the  night, 
nor  suffer  any  to  bring  wine  or  liquors  to  be  drunk  in  his 
house.”  lie  built  a  bake  house  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
business.  For  twenty  years  he  kept  his  ordinary,  ami 
then  sold  an  acre  and  a  half  of  his  projierty  with  the 
liakc  house  and  barn  to  C(d.  John  Wainwright,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  on  the  remainder.  In  170.'),  John  Roper 
sold  the  ('olonel  the  house,  "formerly  in  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Siiarks,  now  in  possession  of  Mary,  widow  of 
John,  with  a  small  jiarcel  of  land.” 

When  Colonel  Wainwright  sold  the  whole  estate  to 
Deacon  Nath.  Knowlton  in  1707,  it  included  two  distinct 
tenements,  as  they  were  styled :  the  one  higher  up  the 
Hill,  occupied  by  Thomas  Smith,  innholder  (which  was 
probably  the  old  tavern)  ;  the  other,  at  the  southeast 
corner,  occupied  still  by  the  widow  Sparks,  who  had  a 
life  interest  in  it.  Deacon  Knowlton  divided  the  estate 
into  three  parts  and  sold  them  in  1710.  Fbene/er  Smith 
Ixmght  the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  estate, 
with  six  rods  frontage,  and  a  small  dwelling  house.  It 
is  spcH-itied  that  it  adjoined  the  Appleton  property,  now 
the  Wildes  estate.  This  (hen  is  easily  identilied  as  the 
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location  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Brown,  the 
apothecary. 

The  middle  lot,  containing  an  acre  of  land  with  house, 
barn,  etc.,  was  sold  to  John  Smith,  shoemaker.  The 
upper  lot,  measuring  three  rods  on  the  street,  without  a 
house,  was  bought  by  Ephraim  Smith,  brother  of  John. 

John  Smith  sold  a  part  of  his  lot  to  Edward  Eveleth 
in  1732,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  estate,  with  the  house,  to 
Jacob  Boardman  in  1734.  Boardman  sold  to  Patrick 
Farren,  a  periwig-maker,  and  to  James  McCrcelis  of  the 
same  craft  in  1735.  McCreelis  bought  the  other  half  and 
sold  the  whole  to  Nath.  Treadwell,  innkeeper,  in  1737. 
Jacob  Treadwell,  son  of  Nathaniel,  received  "the  tavern 
house  ’■  and  land  as  his  portion  of  the  paternal  estate  in 
1777.  The  Treadwell  tavern  was  frequented  by  John 
Adams  and  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  pre-revolutionary  days, 
and  figures  in  the  diaries  of  the  time.  INIoses  Treadwell, 
jr.,  came  into  possession  in  1815  and  in  1834  his  execu¬ 
tors  sold  to  Joseph  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  whose  name 
still  attaches  to  the  house. 

Evidently  the  house  that  the  widow  Sparks  occupied 
stood  about  where  Mr.  C.  W.  Brown’s  house  is  to-day,  as 
we  have  mentioned  aI)ove.  Was  this  the  inn,  or  was  the 
building,  called  the  bake-house,  ”  really  the  ordinary? 
The  house  is  called  a  small  house.  Thomas  Smith,  the 
purchaser  of  the  bake-house,  etc.,  was  an  inn-keeper.  1 
surmise  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  more  probable. 
Is  the  present  Baker  house  identical  with  that  old  "  bake¬ 
house  ?  ”  Its  whole  appearance  indicates  later  architecture 
and  more  noble  use.  The  probabilities  all  seem'to  me 
against  such  identification.  But  I  know  of  no  data  which 
can  establish  its  exact  age.  It  was  l)uilt  evidentl^'-for  twr) 
families.  The  two  large  chimneys  seem  to  have  been 
built  in  their  present  location,  and  not  to  replace  an 
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original  central  chimney  stack.  The  arrangement  oi  stair¬ 
ways,  etc.,  iiulicates  this  double  use.  The  house  that 
Jacob  Boardman  sold  to  Patrick  Farren  and  James  Mc- 
Creelis  in  1735  was  a  double  house  and  probably  this. 
Boardman  bought  the  place  in  1734  and  it  is  wholly  im¬ 
probable  that  he  would  have  built  a  new  house  and  sold  it 
at  once.  So  it  belonged  to  John  Smith,  we  maj'  jiresume, 
and  John  Smith  may  have  bought  it  in  1710  and  it  maybe 
the  very  house  that  Thomas  Smith,  innholder,  used  for  an 
ordinary  in  1707.  But  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure.  The 
only  thing  we  can  seem  to  affirm  with  any  certainty  is 
that  it  was  pr<»bably  erected  prior  to  1734. 

The  old  house  that  now  occupies  the  corner  of  Winter 
and  Market  Sts.  was  moved  there  some  fifty  years  ago 
from  its  original  location  between  the  Baker  house  and 
Mr.  Brown’s.  Christian  Wainwright,  the  widow  of  John, 
bought  this  lot  in  1741.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  house 
in  this  deed,  but  in  her  deed  of  sale  to  Daniel  Staniford, 
in  1748,  the  house  is  specified.  It  was  built  between 
these  two  dates. 


.JOHN  proctor’s  house  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS. 

Three  neighbors  of  the  olden  time  were  John  Proctor, 
Thomas  Wells  and  Samuel  Younglove,  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  so  often,  that  it  has  become  an  axiom,  that  Mr. 
Samuel  N.  Baker’s  residence  is  the  old  Proctor  house, 
that  the  ancient  dwelling  that  stood  where  the  Town  House 
is  was  Wells’s,  and  that  Younglove  occupied  an  ancient 
house,  which  disappeared  long  ago,  farther  along  the  street. 
If  we  search  carefully  we  may  arrive  at  a  different  con¬ 
clusion. 

John  Proctor’s  lot,  on  which  his  house  stood,  occupied 
the  square  now  bounded  by  South  Main,  Elm  and  County 
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streets  and  the  Kiver.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doidd. 
Proctor  sold  to  Thomas  Finnan  in  l»U7,and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  in  the  inventory  of  Firman’s  estate,  Mr. 
Proctor's  property  was  appraised  at  £lb  10s.,  a  low  valua¬ 
tion  indicating  a  small  and  cheap  house  with  this  amount 
of  land.  George  Palmer  owned  it  in  16.51,  as  he  sold 
then  to  Ralph  Dix,  and  in  1661  Dix  sold  this  acres  and 
house  to  Ezekiel  Woodward.  Incidentally  we  learn  where 
the  house  stood.  Liberty  was  granted  Cornet  Whipple, 
in  1673,  "  to  sett  u[)  a  fulling  mill  at  the  smaller  falls, 
near  Ezekiel  Woodward’s  house.”  Woodward’s  house 
then  was  on  the  County-street  side  of  the  lot,  and  where 
else  should  we  naturally  suppose  it?  County  street,  from 
the  corner  by  the  church  to  the  river,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  thoroughfares.  The  present  South  Main  street,  on 
which  the  Baker  house  fronts,  was  not  opened  until  1646, 
when  the  cart  bridge  was  built.  Years  after  the  bridge 
was  built,  in  1672,  Ezekiel  Woodward  sold  Shoreborne 
Wilson  a  half-acre  tract,  which  had  a  frontage  on  the 
street,  now  called  South  Main,  of  seven  rods,  and  was 
bounded  by  his  lot  on  the  south  and  east,  and  on  the 
north,  by  ”  the  Common  and  the  River,”  which  vvonld 
indicate  that  the  two  rods  "  Hsherman’s  way  ”  was  contin¬ 
uous  along  the  river  bank  at  that  time.  Seven  rods, 
measured  from  the  river  bank,  includes  the  site  of  the 
Baker  mansion,  and  at  this  date,  1672,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  any  building  of  any  sort  had  been  erected  on 
this  lot. 

Woodward  sold  the  remainder  of  his  land  and  house  to 
John  Hubbard  in  167!).  Hubbard  sold  to  Nathaniel  Rust, 
senior,  168.5,  one  acre  of  this  property,  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion,  with  the  house,  reserving  a  right  of  way,  where  Elm 
street  now  is,  and  on  the  same  day,  he  sold  Shoreliorne 
Wilson  the  remainder,  the  western  part  on  South  Main 
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Street,  reserving  one  rod  wide  against  Knowlt(*n’8  fence 
for  a  right  of  way,  as  in  the  previous  deed,  no  edifice  be¬ 
ing  mentioned. 

Wilson  sold  his  house  and  an  acre  and  half  of  land  to 
John  Lane  in  1694.  As  he  bought  the  vacant  lot  in  1672, 
the  house  was  erected  between  these  two  dates,  1672  and 
1694. 

John  Lane  sold  the  property  to  Edward  Bromtield  and 
Francis  Burroughs  of  Boston,  in  1697,  and  from  them  it 
passed  to  Samuel  Appleton  in  1702.  After  his  death, 
Jasper  Waters  and  Jasper  Waters,  junior,  of  London, 
linen  drapers,  creditors,  possibly,  of  the  deceased  mer¬ 
chant,  purchased  the  widow’s  right  of  dower,  and  sold  the 
estate  to  Isaac  Fitts,  hatter,  consisting  now  of  a  mansion 
or  dwelling  house,  barn,  etc.,  in  the  year  1734. 

Fitts  sold  the  northern  corner  of  this  pi’operty  "near 
the  southerly  abutment  of  Town  Bridge  ’’  to  Thomas  Bur- 
nam,  junior,  April  5,  1736  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  house  and  barn  are  located  here. 
The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  therefore,  that  the  Baker 
mansion  is  the  old  Shoreborne  Wilson  residence,  built  be¬ 
tween  1672  and  1694,  and  that  the  old  Ross  tavern,  as  it 
came  to  be,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Warren  Boynton,  was  built 
betw'een  1734  and  1736. 

Thomas  Wells’s  house  and  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
Stephen  Jordan,  and  were  sold  by  him  to  Samuel  Young- 
love,  jr.,  and  by  him  to  George  Hart.  Various  deeds 
make  it  plain  that  the  house  was  on  or  near  County  street. 

Samuel  Yoimglove,  senior,  owned  a  lot,  which  fronted 
on  South  Main  street,  and  his  house  is  located  pretty  defi¬ 
nitely  by  his  deed  of  sale  of  house,  barn  and  an  acre  of 
land  to  Dea.  William  Goodhue  in  1669,  and  in  Joseph 
Goodhue’s  deed  to  Isaac  Fellows,  junior,  1694.  It  stood 
not  far  from  the  old  gambrel-roofed  house  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  John  Heard. 
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One  word  in  this  connection  as  to  the  site  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Fof)t  Bridge,  alluded  to  in  our  earliest  records.  The 
record  mentions  that  Thomas  Wells’s  honselot  was  "  on 
the  further  side  the  River,  near  the  foot-hridge.”  Locat¬ 
ing  Wells  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  County  streets,  we 
may  locate  the  Foot  Bridge  at  the  only  natural  and  easy 
place  for  such  a  bridge  in  this  vicinity.  Originally  the 
land  on  which  the  saw  mill  now  stands  was  a  rocky  island, 
separated  by  a  narrow  stream  only  from  the  mainland  on 
the  south.  A  single  tree  trunk  would  have  reached  from 
the  old  highway  to  the  island,  another  long  log  would  have 
spanned  the  rocky  river  bed  at  its  narrowest.  A  foot¬ 
bridge  here  w'ould  have  afforded  easy  access  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  the  centre  of  the  little  community.  Here, 

1  believe,  the  foot-bridge  of  ancient  Ipswich  reall}'  was. 

But  the  record  remains,  I  am  aw'are,  that,  in  1655,  the 
Town  "agreed  w'ith  ,Iohn  Andrews  Junior,  to  bring  so 
many  sufficient  rayles  to  the  Bridge-foot  as  will  cover  the 
Bridge  over  the  River,  neare  the  mill  for  the  sum  of  £3,  ’’ 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  thus  the  foot-bridge  was 
near  the  mill. 

But  foot-bridge  and  bridge-foot  differ  as  truly  as  a 
horse  chestnut  differs  from  a  chestnut  horse,  'fhe  bridge- 
foot  evidently  means  the  end  of  the  bridge,  or  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  bridge,  for  the  bridge  in  question  is  the 
l  art-bridge  as  the  record  itself  makes  evident.  Thus  the 
same  Mr.  Andrews  was  granted  six  acres  of  salt  marsh 
for  gravelling  "the  one  half  the  Bridge  the  rayles  are 
laid,”  and  Jiihn  West  is  awarded  as  much  more  for  the 
(tther  half.  No  conceivable  foot-bridge  w'onld  have  in¬ 
volved  such  large  expense. 

Confirmation  of  this  sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  the 
assignment  of  Isaiah  Wood  as  surveyor  of  highways, 
"from  the  toot  of  the  Tow'n-brldge  to  the  turning  of  the 
highway  on  this  side  Windmill-Hill,  ”  in  1678. 
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ON  THE  RIVER  BANK. 

The  river  bank  from  the  mill-dam  to  the  Bridge  was 
wholly  unoccupied  and  ungranted  as  late  as  16b3,  except 
one  small  lot  by  the  dam,  which  was  occupied  by  Samuel 
Ord way’s  blacksmith  shop.  In  March  of  that  year,  the 
Selectmen  laid  out  this  stretch  of  land  in  twenty -three  lots, 
ranging  from  thirty-six  feet  to  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and 
granted  them  to  as  many  individuals.  It  was  stipulated 
by  the  Town  that  these  lots  were  given  "  provided  that 
they  make  up  the  banck  strong  front  to  ye  low  water  mark 
and  no  further  into  the  River,  and  that  they  build  or  front 
up  their  several  parts  within  twelve  months  after  this  time, 
and  that  they  build  no  further  into  the  Street  than  the 
Committee  shall  see  tit,  and  that  they  cumber  not  the  high¬ 
way  nor  stop  the  water  in  the  street,  but  make  provision 
for  the  water  to  run  free  into  the  river  under  such  build¬ 
ings,  and  also  that  each  man’s  part  be  sett  out,  and  that 
each  person  provide  and  make  a  good  way  by  paving  a 
way  four  foot  wide  all  along  before  ye  said  buildings  for 
the  conveniency  of  foot  travellers,  and  to  have  posts  sett 
up  upon  the  outside  to  keep  oft‘  Teams  from  spoyling  the 
same,  and  that  it  be  done  with  stone,  or  if  they  are  timber, 
must  be  purchased  of  others,  if  they  have  not  of  their 
own  timber.  ” 

These  rigorous  conditions  discouraged  the  improvement 
of  the  lots.  They  reverted  to  the  Town,  apparently,  for 
the  most  part.  Robert  Lord  built  a  shop,  and  Mrs.  Dean 
owned  a  house  on  this  territory,  prior  to  1722.  Rev. 
Augustine  Caldwell  identities  the  Dean  house  with  a 
dwelling  that  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  lace 
factory  now  used  as  a  tenement  house.’ 

Joseph  Abbey  received  a  grant,  made  a  wall  and  built 
a  house  near  Mrs.  Dean’s.  In  1723,  he  petitioned  the 
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town  for  help,  as  his  place  had  cost  him  more  than  he  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  received  ten  pounds.  His  house  was  built 
about  1722,  probably,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  states  that  this  is 
the  old  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Wesley  K.  Bell. 

Nathaniel  Fuller  bought  the  lot  assigned  his  brother  Jos¬ 
eph,  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  in  1693.  Thomas  Knowlton 
bought  Cornelius  Kent’s  lot,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  sold 
to  Fuller,  whose  lot  was  then  forty-six  feet  in  width.  He 
built  the  wall,  filled  in  the  lot  suitably  for  building,  and 
erected  a  dwelling.  Allusion  to  "  Nathaniel  Fuller,  de¬ 
ceased  ”  in  1726,  shows  that  his  house  antedates  that  year. 
In  1739,  Nathaniel  Knowlton  of  Haverhill  gave  a  quitclaim 
deed  of  the  house,  etc.,  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Fuller  to 
Nathaniel  Fuller,  junior,  tailor,  and  it  is  described  as 
"joining  the  Town  Bridge.”  This  is  the  house  owned  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Susan  Trow.  It  had  originally  a  central 
chimney  stack. 

Isaac  Fitts,  hatter,  petitioned  for  forty  feet  on  the  river 
bank,  adjoining  Fuller's  land  in  1726,  that  he  might  set 
a  dwelling  thereon.  This  was  granted  provided  he  built 
within  two  years.  He  built  at  once,  for  Joseph  Abbe 
asked  the  Town  in  1727  to  add  twenty  feet  more  of  the 
river  bank  to  his  former  grant  "the  front  to  extend  from 
the  Easterly  corner  in  a  straight  line  toward  Isaac  Fitts’s 
dwelling,  which  is  the  easterly  corner  of  said  Abbe’s  shop.” 
Fitts  sold  to  Arthur  Abbott,  innholder,  for  £240,  in 
1733,  his  house,  shop,  half  the  well,  and  eight  rods  of 
land,  "  being  partly  a  grant  made  to  Capt.  Daniel  Ringe, 
the  other  to  me  by  the  Town.”  The  lot  had  sixty  feet 
frontage,  and  abutted  on  the  south  on  the  land  dwelt  on 
by  Jonathan  Lord.  Abbott  sold  to  Cornelius  Brown,  of 
Boxford,  for  £370  bills  of  credit,  bounded  by  Jonathan 
Lord  and  Nathaniel  Fuller,  in  1738.  Daniel  Brown,  of 
Cambridge,  sold  to  Daniel  Badger,  painter,  in  1760  ;  Mary 
Badger  to  Timothy  Souther;  one-fourth  interest  in  1794, 
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bounded  by  Niithaniel  Rust  and  John  Kimball.  This  is 
the  old  "  Souther”  house,  next  south  of  Mr.  Baker’s  store. 

William  Jones  desired  ''the  remaining  part  of  the 
River’s  hank  next  Joseph  Abbe’s  grant  down  the  River 
to  the  place  reserved  for  a  highway  which  is  about  60 
feet,  ”  in  1727.  This  was  granted  him,  and  the  Committee 
recommended  that  a  way  twenty  feet  wide  to  the  river  be 
reserved.  Tliis  pulilic  way  to  the  river  remains,  adjoining 
the  property  lately  owned  by  Wesley  K.  Bell,  Esq.  The 
house,  on  the  south  side  of  this  way,  is  the  one  erected 
by  Mr.  Jones  at  this  time,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Edward  Ready. 

The  lot  adjoining  the  twenty  feet  way  in  1726  was 
granted  Joseph  Manning,  who  was  desirous  ot  settling  in 
his  native  town,  l)ut  had  no  dwelling  place.  It  was  eighty 
(U’  ninety  feet  long.  Dr.  Manning  liuilt  his  house  forth¬ 
with,  and  occupied  it  to  the  time  of  his  death,  1786.  By 
the  provision  made  in  his  will,  it  then  became  the  property 
of  his  daughter  Anstice,  wife  of  Francis  Cogswell,  who 
sold  the  house,  warehouse,  and  one  hundred  and  six  feet 
frontage,  to  Joseph  Cogswell,  in  1808.  Here  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  the  eminent  teacher  of  the  Round  Hill 
school  and  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  was  born.  It  is 
owned  now  by  Mr.  Josiah  Stackpole. 

The  house  between  this  and  the  Souther  house  is  al¬ 
luded  to  as  occupied  by  Jonathan  Lord  as  early  as  1733. 
and  was  probably  built  about  the  time  its  neighbors  were. 
It  is  quite  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  six  very  com¬ 
fortable  houses  stand  here  side  by  side,  every  one  of  which 
was  built  in  the  near  vicinity  of  1725. 


A  GROUP  OF  OLD  HOUSES  NEAR  THE  SOUTH  GREEN. 

Richard  Saltonstall  owned  fourteen  acres,  about  eight 
acres  of  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  brook,  then  called 
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SaltoiistaU’s  Brook,  and  frequently  alluded  to  under  that 
name,  and  the  remainder  north  of  it,  extending  from  the 
highway  to  the  river.  This  is  the  brook  that  ci’osses  the 
road  hy  Mr.  Josiah  Stackpole’s  soap  factory.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall’s  house  was  somewhere  north  of  the  brook. 

This  whole  property,  including  his  mansion,  he  sold  to 
Samuel  Bishop  representing  the  estate  of  'rhomas  Bishop, 
September,  1680.  Job  Bishop  sold  to  Capt.  Stephen 
Cross  in  1684.  Cross  divided  the  property.  In  1689, 
Nathaniel  Rust  was  in  possession  of  the  part  on  the  south 
of  the  brook.  The  half  acre,  north  of  the  brook,  front¬ 
ing  on  the  street  was  sold  to  Elisha  Treadwell  and  by  him 
to  John  Treadwell  in  1689,  and  hy  him  to  Thomas  Man¬ 
ning  in  1691.  Manning  also  acquired  a  rod  more  frontage 
in  1692  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  the  rear  in  1696.  This 
tract  did  not  include  Saltonstall’s  house. 

Capt.  Stephen  Cross  left  the  remainder  of  his  estate  to 
his  two  minor  sons,  Stephen  and  John,  in  1691 ;  and  in 
1706,  Stephen  sold  to  Benjamin  Dutch,  sadler,  his  right 
and  title  to  the  dwelling  house  Dutch  occupied,  and  the 
land  for  £65. 

Dutch  sold  Thomas  Norton,  tanner,  for  £140  in  1730, 
a  house  and  six  rods  square  of  land,  bounded  by  Manning 
and  Dutch’s  other  land  and  the  highway.  This  is  the 
house  that  now  stands  in  dismal  decay  just  opposite  the 
Parsonage,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  Iniilt  l>etween  1706 
ainl  1730.  Even  if  Dutch  acquired  only  a  half  interest  in 
the  Cross  house  and  five  acres  of  land  for  £65  in  1706, 
the  increase  in  value  between  that  and  £140  for  a  house 
and  only  thirty-six  rods  of  land,  indicates  that  a  new 
house  mast  have  l)een  erected  on  this  site.  At  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  decease,  it  l)ecame  the  property  of  his  widow.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Margaret  Norton  executed  a  deed  of  half  of  it  to 
her  brother,  George  Norton.  Then  it  belonged  to  Thomas 
Appleton,  to  John  Wade,  etc. 
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Returning  now  to  the  south  of  the  brook,  Nathaniel 
Rust  sold  an  acre,  bounded  by  the  brook  and  the  street, 
including  buildings,  tan-yard,  etc.,  to  Thomas  Norton  in 
March,  1700,  and  in  November  of  that  year  Norton  mar¬ 
ried  Mercy  Rust,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rust.  Mr. 
Rust,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ordered  to  furnish  the 
gloves  for  Mr.  Cobbett’s  funeral  in  1685. 

In  1701,  Rust  sold  his  son-in-law  the  seven  acres  ad¬ 
joining  the  tan-yard  lot,  and  in  1710,  he  sold  Norton  and 
Daniel  Ringe,  who  had  married  his  two  daughters,  his 
house  and  land  where  the  South  Church  now  stands.  Nor¬ 
ton  and  Ringe  sold  out  to  Ammi  Ruhamah  Wise  in  1723, 
and  I  suspect  that,  at  this  time,  Deacon  Norton,  as  he  was 
then  called,  built  the  substantial  house  that  stands  to-day 
in  excellent  repair,  under  the  great  elm  tree,  and  evincing 
in  its  interior  finish  a  wealthy  builder. 

Thomas,  the  son  of  the  Deacon,  a  Harvard  graduate, 
and  once  teacher  of  the  Grammar  school,  married  Mrs. 
Mary  Perkins  in  1728,  and  his  father  took  to  wife  the 
widow  Mary  Rayment  of  Beverly,  1729. 

This  double  marryiiig'seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Dutch  house  by  the  senior  Thomas,  in  the 
following  June,  as  Thomas  Norton,  junior,  was  witness 
to  the  signature. 

Deacon  Norton  died  in  1744,  and  Thomas,  junior,  in¬ 
herited  the  estate.  Thomas  Norton,  junior,  died  in  1750. 
At  his  death,  his  widow  was  apportioned  the  "Dutch 
house”  and  its  thirty-six  rods  of  land.  His  son  Thomas 
received  the  homestead,  barn,  bark-house,  old  house.  Beam 
house,  tan-yard  and  pits,  half  the  little  house,  etc.  The 
homestead  was  appraised  at  £226,  13,  4.  In  1771,  Nor¬ 
ton  sold  the  whole  property  to  Dummer  Jewett  for  £240, 
and  in  1791,  his  widow  sold  it  to  the  County  of  Essex  "  to 
be  improved  and  used  as  a  House  of  Correction.”  The 
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prison  WHS  built  near  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  late 
lihoda  H.  l\)tter,  and  the  grounds  inclosed  with  a  high 
red  fence*.  'I'he  old  mansion  was  the  keeper’s  residence. 
Many  old  people  remember  it  while  it  served  this  use. 

Despite  its  fresh  appearance,  the  comfortable  house 
lately  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Potter,  is  of  vener- 
al)le  ago.  It  was  built  on  the  corner  now  o(;cuj)ied  by  the 
Meeting  House  of  the  South  Parish,  and  when  that  edi¬ 
fice  was  erected  in  18d7,  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
location.  The  well  belonging  to  it  remained  visible  until 
recently,  in  the  old  corridor  in  the  cellar,  near  the  door. 

1  presume  from  its  interior  architecture  that  the  present 
house  is  identical  with  the  one  owned  and  occupied  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Kogers,  a  prominent  (ritizen,  for  many  years, 
on  the  original  site.  Rogers  purchased  the  property  of 
Daniel  Wise,  in  dune,  IT.’iO.  Wise  received  it  from  his 
father.  Major  Amnii  Ruhainah  Wise,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Rev.  John  Wise  of  the  Chebacco  l*arish.  Major  Wise 
purchased  from  Daniel  Ringe  and  Thomas  Norton,  in 
1723,  w’ho  bought  the  estate  of  Nathaniel  Rust,  their 
father-in-law,  in  1710.  Rust  acquired  the  property,  with 
a  house  and  barn,  on  June  2,  IGGo,  by  purchase,  from  Dea¬ 
con  William  Goodhue,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  the  deed 
of  Goodhue’s  purchase.  I  presume  it  was  a  part  of  the 
original  Younglove  grant.  It  seems  improbable  that  the 
house  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1665  should  have  been 
good  enough  in  1837  to  be  removed  and  repaired.  The 
joint  ownership  ot  Ringe  and  Norton  may  indicate  a 
double  house  at  that  period.  It  would  not  be  hard  to 
believe  that  Major  Wise  built  it  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
|>erity,  but  this  must  be  wholly  a  matter  of  surmise. 

'L'lie  old  Wade  mansion  was  built  in  1728  and  has  al¬ 
ways  remained  in  the  family.  It  was  inherited  by  Nathan¬ 
iel  Wade,  who  served  with  conspicuous  honor  in  the 
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Revolutionary  War.  When  Benedict  Arnold  went  over  to 
the  British,  Washington  at  once  sent  an  order  to  Colonel 
Wade  to  take  command  of  West  Point  and  hold  it,  say¬ 
ing  "  We  can  trust  him.”  The  original  military  order, 
hearing  Washington’s  signature  is  a  priceless  relic,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Wade.  An  attic  room 
in  this  house  has  always  been  called  "Pomp’s”  room. 
Pomp  was  a  slave  of  the  olden  time,  but  a  very  jolly  fel¬ 
low  with  a  gift  for  doggerel  rhyme  which  was  exercised  on 
many  occasions.  One  day,  the  tradition  runs,  he  came 
back  from  town  with  the  astounding  news  : 

“  Here  is  more  of  old  Choate’s  folly 
He’s  torn  down  the  old  bridge 
.4nd  turned  out  Walley.” 

The  old  town  bridge  was  replaced  by  the  stone  bridge 
in  1764,  and  in  the  same  year  Rev.  John  Walley  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  the  South  Church.  Colonel  Choate  was 
so  conspicuous  a  citizen  and  official  that  his  name  is  still 
borne  by  the  bridge.  He  was  very  prominent  in  church 
affairs  as  well. 

The  worthy  Thomas  Norton,  junior,  owned  a  slave 
Phillis,  valued  in  the  inventory  at  £26,  13s.  4d.  These 
old  mansions  are  filled  with  weird  memories.  Pomp  and 
Phillis  are  mementoes  of  slave  life  in  our  county. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Goodhue  is  venerable  and 
interesting.  Rev.  John  Rogers,  in  1734,  deeded  his  son 
Samuel,  a  physician,  about  half  an  acre  here,  described  as 
"  all  yt  part  of  my  homestead  or  old  orchard,  lying  before 
the  land  that  was  Mr.  Francis  Crompton’s,  from  the  South 
corner,  opposite  said  Crompton’s  land  by  a  strait  line  to 
ye  street  or  highway,  with  all  building,  trees,  etc.”  It 
hardly  seems  likely  that  the  house  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  specifically  if  it  were  then  built. 
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Dr.  Rogers  sold  his  dwelling  house,  land,  etc.,  to 
John  Walley,  first  pastor  of  the  South  Church,  and  Mr. 
Wnlley  sold  it  to  his*  successor,  Joseph  Dana,  in  1766, 
"excepting  the  hangings  being  painted  canvass  in  the 
Front  Room,  nearest  to  the  meeting  house,  as  also  the 
hangings  in  the  chamber  over  said  room  which,  it  is  mu¬ 
tually  agreed,  said  Joseph  Dana  shall  take  down  with  all 
convenient  speed  and  deliver  to  said  John  Walley  at  his 
order.” 

I  should  judge  from  the  deeds  that  Samuel  Rogers  built 
the  house  in  1734  or  subsequently. 

Old  people  remember  an  ancient  house,  that  stood  near 
the  corner  of  the  Heard  land,  facing  the  cast.  This  was 
the  home  of  Cot.  John  Choate,  Esq.,  in  early  days,  and 
was  purchased  by  him  of  the  heirs  of  Francis  Crompton. 
Crompton  bought  the  land,  three  acres,  without  any  sure 
mention  of  a  house  in  the  deed,  in  1693.  Averill,the  ear¬ 
lier  owner,  was  a  poor  man,  if  1  ass«)ciate  the  correct  in¬ 
ventory  with  his  name.  Crompton  probably  built  the 
house.  It  fell  into  decay  and  was  removed  more  than  fifty 
years  ago. 

Before  leaving  this  locality,  it  may  be  of  interest  if  we 
trace  the  outline  of  the  original  Saltonstall  property,  since 
it  establishes  incidentally  several  interesting  facts. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Thomas  Manning  property 
and  the  Thomas  Norton  property  included  an  acre  or  more 
of  the  Saltonstall  estate.  Benjamin  Dutch  sold  a  lot  con¬ 
taining  thirty  square  rods,  six  rods  frontage  and  five  rods 
depth,  adjoining  Mr.  Norton  to  Joseph  Ap{)leton  in  1730 
for  £72.  It  is  styled  a  "certain  piece  of  upland”  and 
no  house  was  included  in  the  purchase.  But  Joseph  Ap¬ 
pleton  had  a  house  here  some  years  later,  and  it  is  likely 
that  he  built  it  about  the  time  of  his  purchase.  A  welt 
near  the  street  in  Mr.  Theodore  Cogswell’s  vacant  corner 
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lot  here  may  have  been  Appleton’s  well.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  fact  that,  although  the  deeds  mention  this  house 
repeatedly,  it  disappeared  so  long  ago  that  no  remem¬ 
brance  or  tradition  of  its  existence  has  survived.  The 
remainder  of  the  Saltonstall  property,  four  acres  less  or 
more,  was  sold  by  Benjamin  to  Nathaniel  Dutch,  for  £150 
in  1737.  It  was  bounded  on  the  northeast  partly  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Rogers’  land  and  partly  by  common  land,  that  is,  the 
old  training  field  ;  but  it  embraced  quite  a  portion  of  the 
present  Common,  for  the  Joseph  Appleton  lot  was  bounded 
by  it  on  the  north. 

Nathaniel  Dutch  sold  95  rods  in  1733  to  William  Story, 
Esq.,  Isaac  Dodge  and  Samuel  Lord,  jr.,  a  committee  of 
the  First  Parish,  and  Joseph  Appleton,  Esq.,  John  Baker, 
Esq.,  and  Isaac  Smith,  gentleman,  a  committee  of  the 
South  Parish,  "for  the  purposes  of  a  burying  yard  for¬ 
ever.’’  "  Beginning  at  the  east  corner  thereof  at  a  stake 
in  Dutch’s  line,  twelve  feet  southeast  of  the  southeast 
comer  of  said  John  Baker’s  homestall,’’  it  was  bounded 
thirteen  and  one-half  rods  on  Baker’s  land,  then  seven  rods 
on  the  west  side  on  Dutch.  It  was  a  rectangular  lot, 
13 J  rods  by  7.  The  remainder  of  his  four  acres  was 
mortgaged  by  Dutch  to  William  McKean  (the  deeds  men¬ 
tion  "about  five  acres  ’’)  in  1785.  McKean  acquired  pos¬ 
session  and  sold  to  Dr.  John  Manning  in  1793. 

Manning  sold  John  W ade,  a  strip  of  "  twenty-one  feet 
deep  and  as  wide  as  the  land  he  had  bought  lately  of 
Thomas  Appleton  ’’  in  1794.  In  July  of  that  year  he  sold 
the  town,  for  £13,  10s.,  "  twenty-two  square  rods  of  land 
lying  on  the  road  opposite  the  house  of  Col.  Nathaniel 
Wade,  beginning  four  feet  from  the  easterly  corner  of  the 
house  lately  owned  by  Joseph  Appleton,  Esq.,  deceased, 
in  front  toward  the  road  and  extending  northerly  as  the 
wall  now  stands  to  a  stake  and  stones  in  the  (raining  field, 
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and  from  thence  southeast  to  the  old  road,  thence  on  the 
old  hounds  on  the  road  to  the  first  bounds  mentioned,  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  the  road  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public.”  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  road  was 
much  narrower  then  than  now. 

In  May,  1795,  Dr.  Manning  sold  the  two  Parishes  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining  the  burying  ground,  "beginning 
one  rod  and  a  half  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old 
burying  place  in  a  right  line  toward  the  road,  then  south 
four  rods,  then  west  20  rods,  then  north  seven  rods, 
and  along  the  burying  ground  to  the  first  bound.”  This 
gave  the  burying  ground  a  width  of  fourteen  rods,  a  depth 
of  thirteen  and  one-half  rods  on  the  Baker  line  and  of 
twenty  rods  on  the  southerly  side.  A  second  enlargement 
WHS  made,  not  many  years  ago,  when  Rev.  John  Cotton 
Smith  purchased  the  land  of  William  Kinsman,  which  has 
been  divided  into  lots  on  the  south  side  of  the  yard.  In 
June,  1795,  Manning  sold  Thomas  Baker  an  acre  of  land 
between  the  burying  ground  and  the  river,  and  in  May  of 
that  year,  he  had  sold  the  town  for  53,  "  from  desire  of 
accommodating  the  Town  with  a  more  convenient  training 
field  ;  beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  homestead 
of  the  heirs  of  John  Baker,  Esq.,  deceased,  thence  south¬ 
east  to  land  I  lately  sold  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town, 
thence  southwest  until  it  comes  within  four  rods  and  (5  feet 
of  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Joseph  Appleton,  Esq,, 
thence  west  northerly  til  it  strikes  the  burying  ground 
23  feet  to  the  north  of  the  southerly  corner  thereof,  thence 
northeast  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned,  containing  about 
half  an  acre.” 

The  curious  antiquarian  can  locate  these  lines  with  ap¬ 
proximate  accuracy,  and  it  appears  probable,  that  if  the 
stone  wall  now  separating  the  burying  ground  from  the 
Heard  estate  were  prolonged  in  the  direction  it  runs  until 
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it  reached  well  into  the  present  highway,  we  should  have 
the  northern  bound  roughly  traced  of  the  original  Salton- 
stiill  grant.  The  training  field  and  Green  were  much 
smaller  therefore  than  to-day. 

While  this  boundary  of  the  Saltonstall  estate  is  fresh  in 
mind,  attention  may  well  be  given  to  a  claim  made  by  the 
widow  of  President  John  Rogers,  who  then  occupied  the 
estate  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  to  land  now  included  in 
the  Common  or  the  public  thoroughfare, by  virtue  of  a 
grant  of  six  acres  made  by  John  Winthrop  in  1634.  In 
the  town  record,  under  date  of  April  8,  1686,  the  entry 
is  made : 

"  Whereas,  Mrs.  Rogers  claimeth  part  of  the  land  with¬ 
out  the  line  from  the  gate  and  stable  end,  upon  a  line  to 
the  laud  of  Mr.  Saltonstall’s,  and  some  land  in  the  end 
of  the  now  orchard  before  the  land  of  William  Avory’s,  all 
this  upon  the  satisfaction  of  a  grant  of  land  to  Mr.  Win¬ 
throp  of  six  acres  of  land  in  1634. 

"  Voted  and  granted  that,  provided  that  Mrs.  Rogers 
give  in  to  the  Selectmen  in  the  Town’s  behalf,  that  she 
and  her  heirs  shall  secure  the  Town  from  any  further  de¬ 
mand  for  satisfaction  of  said  grant  from  Mr.  Winthrop  and 
his  heirs  and  her  and  her  heirs,  that  then  the  Town  will 
pay  to  said  Mrs.  Rogers  within  one  year  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  in  Common  pay,  and  she  secure  the  Town  from 
any  claims  of  herself  or  her  heirs,  from  the  land  on  the 
outside  of  a  straight  line,  from  the  said  gate  to  Mr.  Sal- 
toiistall’s  fence,  formerly  as  the  stable  end  stands,  and 
from  all  the  land  on  this  end  of  the  now  orchard  cov¬ 
ering  the  length  of  four  rayles  as  the  fence  stands  upon  a 
square  from  the  paile  fence  to  William  Avory’s  fence, 
then  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  by  the  Town.” 

The  original  deed  with  seals  and  signatures  is  in  the 
Town  Record,  and  it  provides  "that  the  said  land  laid 
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downe  shall  lie  common  and  be  not  impropriated  by  any 
particular  future  grant  to  any  person  or  persons.” 

Further  specification  is  made  in  the  deed  of  "  a  straight 
line  from  the  fence  of  Stephen  Cross  formerly  Richard 
Saltonstall’s,  Esq.,  ranging  to  her  gate  post,  and  so 
stretching  the  length  of  four  rails  beyond  the  causeway 
end,  and  then  on  a  square  to  the  fence  of  William 
Averill’s.” 

The  meaning  must  be  guessed  out  for  neither  Resolu¬ 
tion  nor  Deed  is  luminous.  I  have  always  interpreted 
this  transaction  as  securing  the  Town’s  title  to  the  land 
bordering  on  Mr.  F.  T.  Goodhue’s  property,  and  some 
portion  of  the  old  training  field.  One  fact  is  beyond 
question.  Mr.  Winthrop’s  "six  acres  near  the  River,” 
granted  in  1634,  included  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fine 
open  meadow  belonging  to  the  Heard  estate.  'I'his  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Rogerses,  and  Rogers  must  have  purchased 
from  John  Winthrop. 


THE  "winthrop  HOUSE,”  SO  CALLED. 

The  name  of  Winthrop  has  been  associated  with  the 
old  Burnham  house  on  the  Argilla  Road,  uow  occupied  by 
Mr.  Perley  Lakeman,  but  without  reason. 

In  1636-7,  the  town  granted  George  Giddings  al)out 
16  acres  of  land,  meadow  and  upland,  having  the  high¬ 
way  to  Chebacco  on  the  northeast.  In  1667,  Giddings 
sold  Thomas  Burnham  "my  dwelling  house,  wherein  said 
Thomas  now  dwelleth  ”  and  twelve  acres  of  laud,  bounded 
north  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Wade’s  land,  west  and  south  by 
land  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  east  by  the  highway 
leading  to  Chebacco. 

Giddings  owned  no  other  land  on  this  road,  and  the 
bounds  given  locate  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Generations  of 
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Buriibams  possessed  it,  until  the  sale  to  the  present 
owner  a  few  years  since. 

There  is  not  a  scrap  of  docnmontary  evidence,  known 
to  me,  that  suggests  Winlhroj/s  ownership.  As  for  the 
house  itself.  Dr.  Lyon,  of  Hartford,  an  expert  in  olden 
architecture,  pronounces  it  to  have  been  built  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  the  early  years  of  the 
following  one. 

THE  HOWARD  HOUSE. 

Fronting  the  new  stone  bridge,  on  Turkey  Shore,  is 
the  well  preserved  "  Howard  house  ”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Mr.  Caldwell  in  his  Notes  to  the  Hammatt  papers 
states  that  it  was  owned  by  Aaron  Wallis,  half  a  century 
ago.  Before  him  Capt.  Ebenezer  Caldwell,  who  died  in 
1821,  was  its  possessor.  His  first  wife  was  Lucy,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  Ringe.  Ringe  bought  the  property  of 
Stephen  Howard,  who  Inherited  it  in  1766  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Samuel  *Howard.  Samuel  bought  the 
shares  owned  by  his  brothers  William  and  John  at  his 
father’s,  William  Howard’s,  death.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  Howard  bought  six  acres  of  land  with  the  dwelling 
in  1679  of  Uzal  Wardell.  Susanna  Ringe,  the  wife  of 
Wardell,  junior,  sold  her  father-in-law,  Uzal  Wardell, 
her  third  of  her  father’s,  Daniel  Ringe’s  estate  in  1669. 
Ringe  bought  of  Thomas  Emerson  in  1648,  a  dwelling 
house  and  six  acres  of  land  by  original  grant. 

Is  this  house  the  same  that  Daniel  Ringe  bought  in 
1648?  I  cannot  believe  it,  though  the  deeds  are  contin¬ 
uous.  The  question  of  identity,  which  was  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  series  of  papers,  is  well  illustrated  in 
this  case.  The  probability  of  such  extreme  antiquity  is 
very  slight.  Judging  from  its  architecture.  Dr.  Lyon  be- 
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lieves  this  house  was  built  near  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century. 


THE  HOVEY  HOUSE. 

The  ancient  Hovey  house,  last  used  as  a  barn  by  Mr. 
Foss,  but,  unfortunately,  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  to  have  been  built  in  1668,  because  Daniel 
Hovey  was  granted  permission  to  fell  trees  "  for  a  house  ” 
that  year.  More  pertinent  evidence  is  the  grant  of  the 
previous  year,  1667,  to  Daniel  Hovey,  "to  fell  timber 

for  a - and  repayring  his  house.”  A  house  that 

needed  repairing  in  1667  is  not  likely  to  have  defied  the 
tooth  of  Time  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
longer,  and  then,  still  stout  and  strong,  have  suffered  de¬ 
struction  only  by  fire. 


THE  REGINALD  FOSTER  ESTATE. 

The  same  question  of  identity*confronts  us  in  the  fine 
old  mansion,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Burnham,  on 
Water  street.  The  pedigree  of  this  property  is  beyond 
question.  Charlotte  Burnham,  wife  of  Abraham,  pur¬ 
chased  half  of  it  in  1862,  from  Enoch  P.  Fuller.  He  bought 
it  of  Nathaniel  Fuller  in  1840.  Fuller  purchased  from 
Thomas  Dodge  in  1796,  Dodge  from  John  Holland  in 
1792,  Holland  from  John  Harris  in  1778.  Richard  Sut¬ 
ton  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  sold  Abner  Harris,  ship¬ 
wright,  the  southwest  end  of  the  dwelling  house,  "  late 
our  honored  grandfather’s,  Jacob  Foster  deceased,”  in 
1758.  Jacob  Foster,  father  of  this  Jacob,  I  presume,  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Reginald  Foster.  Reginald  Foster  bought 
of  Roger  Preston  in  1655,  a  house  and  land  reaching  from 
the  present  Green  street  to  Summer  street. 
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Again,  1  cannot  believe  this  house  identical  with  the 
house  of  1655,  but  make  no  assertion  as  to  its  pi-obable 
age. 

THE  NORTON  -  COBBETT  HOUSE. 

This  fine  old  mansion,  venerable  in  its  architecture, 
hallowed  with  its  association  with  the  great  and  good  men 
of  the  early  days,  has  long  been  counted  the  most  historic 
house  of  Ipswich,  and  possibly  the  oldest.  An  honest 
desire  to  establish  its  antiquity,  and  confirm  its  legendary 
renown,  impelled  me  to  very  careful  study  of  every  doc¬ 
ument  that  I  could  discover.  To  my  own  chagrin,  the 
conclusion,  to  which  candor  has  impelled  me,  divests  the 
old  landmark  of  all  its  poetry,  and  much  of  its  age.  A 
review  of  the  grounds  leading  to  this  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  those  that  have  the  love  of  antiquarian  lore. 

In  the  year  1638,  Thomas  Firman  sold  Rev.  John 
Norton  a  house  and  lot  "which  said  lot  was  granted  first 
unto  Mr.  John  Fawne  in  the  year  1634,  ”  and  by  him 
sold  to  Firman.  The  boundaries  given  locate  the  prop¬ 
erty  unmistakably. 

In  this  house,  or  a  better  one  of  his  own  building,  Mr. 
Norton  dwelt  until  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  removed 
to  Boston  as  the  successor  of  Rev.  John  Cotton.  His 
successor.  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbett,  occupied  his  house  and 
eventually  purchased  it.  At  his  decease,  the  estate  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  his  widow.  In  1696,  his  son  John 
sold  the  house  and  three  acres  of  land  for  £70  to  Major 
Francis  Wainwright,  who  owned  the  Robert  Payne  estate 
adjoining. 

After  a  few  months  ownership,  Major  Wainwright  sold 
to  John  Annable  "Taylor”  for  £24  —  "  A  house  that  was 
formerly  in  the  tenure  of  John  Cobbett,  late  of  Ipswich, 
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with  the  land  on  which  said  house  standeth,  and  also  all 
the  land  before  the  said  house  to  the  street,  together  with 
four  foot  breadth  from  the  said  house  at  tlie  western  end 
thereof,  and  four  foot  breadth  northerly  from  said  house, 
and  four  foot  easterly  from  said  house,  these  three  points 
all  Ixnmded  by  said  Wainwrighl’s  land  and  southerly  by 
the  Highway  or  Street,  the  westerly  line  that  comes  to  said 
street  to  take  in  but  half  the  well,  and  the  easterly  line 
to  run  straight  from  four  foot  of  from  the  said  house  to 
the  said  street.”  March  9,  1696-7. 

Evidently  Major  Wainwright  retained  the  land  that 
originally  belonged  with  the  house,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  sold  to  Matthew  Perkins,  land  and  the  orchard  upon  it, 
"bounded  by  John  Baker’s  land  on  the  East,  the  Highway 
on  the  South,  the  laud  of  John  Anuible  and  said  Wa.in- 
wright  on  the  West,  as  the  old  wall  formerly  stood,  the 
land  of  Wainwright  on  the  North,  as  the  wall  stands,  also 
the  common  right  bought  of  John  Cobbett.”  October  1 1, 
1701. 

The  Perkins  property  thus  lay  between  the  old  Cobbett 
house  and  Baker’s. 

The  Cobl)ett  house  with  its  four  feet  of  land  on  three 
sides  was  sold  by  Annable  to  William  Stone  for  £35  with 
Wainwright  on  three  sides  and  half  of  the  well,  etc. 
March  16,  1701. 

Stone  sold  his  house  with  one-quarter  of  au  acre  to  Robert 
Holmes,  tailor,  for  £40,  bounded  easterly  by  Capt.  Mat¬ 
thew  Perkins,  west  and  north  by  Wainwright.  January 
20,  1710-11. 

Stone  had  bought  of  Wainwright  "  3  foot  in  front  next 
ye  street  joining  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  laud  he  bought 
of  John  Annable  and  to  run  until  it  comes  to  nothing  at 
the  north  corner  of  said  line,”  for  £3,  12s.  This  he  as¬ 
signed  to  Holmes  on  the  same  date,  so  that  the  western 
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line  was  now  seven  feet  from  the  house  on  the  front,  and 
included  the  whole  well. 

Robert  Holmes  sold  his  son  Robert  Holmes ,  junior, 
taylor,  "a  certain  parcel  of  land  on  the  South  East  side 
of  my  homestead,  beginning  at  ye  easterly  corner  next 
Capt.  Matthew  Perkins  his  homestead  and  from  there  to 
extend  North  West  15  feet  into  my  homestead,  from  thence 
to  run  on  a  straight  line  keeping  equal  distance  from  Per¬ 
kins’s  land  to  ye  country  road,  and  up  said  road  Southerly 
to  ye  corner  of  said  Perkins’s  homestead,  and  by  said  Per¬ 
kins’s  homestead  to  ye  bound  first  mentioned,  as  also  all 
my  right,  title  and  interest  in  ye  new  end  of  ye  dwelling 
house  standing  on  said  bounded  premises.”  February  20, 
1732-3. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  father’s  will  Robert 
Holmes,  junior,  succeeded  to  the  whole  estate  at  his 
mother’s  death.  He  enlarged  the  estate  by  purchasing 
of  Thomas  Staniford,  innholder,  for  £3,  a  small  piece  of 
land  adjoining  the  northeast  side  of  the  homestead  of 
Robert  Holmes,  late  of  Ipswich,  deceased,  about  three 
rods,  bounded  south  by  homestead,  southwest  and  north¬ 
west  by  Staniford,  northeast  by  land  of  widow  Esther 
Perkins.  April  10,  1742. 

Administration  was  granted  on  the  estate  of  Robert 
Holmes  to  Samuel  and  Abigail  Heard,  September,  1776. 

"  Samuel  Heard,  cordwainer,  and  Abigail,  his  wife, 
being  the  only  child  and  heir  of  Robert  Holmes,  late  of 
Ipswich,  Taylor,”  for  £33,  6,  8,  sell  "Nathaniel  March, 
Taylor,  a  dwelling  house,  with  small  parcel  of  land  under 
and  adjoining,  part  of  tlie  real  estate  of  our  honored  father, 
beginning  at  Southeast  corner  by  land  of  Abraham  Cald¬ 
well,  thence  by  said  Caldwell’s  land  easterly,  6  rods  and 
10  feet,  thence  northerly  by  land  of  Capt.  Thomas  Stani¬ 
ford,  one  rod,  eleven  feet  and  a  half,  thence  westerly  on 
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land  of  the  said  Abigail  Heard  6  rods  10  feet,  and  thence 
southerly  one  rod,  feet  by  Highway,  also  the  privilege 
of  using  the  well  on  the  other  part  of  deceased  real  es¬ 
tate.”  March  1,  1777. 

Nathaniel  March  sold  to  Nathaniel  March,  junior,  for 
$900,  the  house  and  fifteen  rods  of  land,  bounded  south¬ 
easterly  by  Daniel  Russell  six  rods  ten  feet,  northerly  by 
Staniford  one  rod  eleven  and  one-half  feet,  westerly  by 
Abigail  Heard  six  rods  ten  feet,  southerly  by  highway  one 
rod  nine  and  one-half  feet,  with  privilege  of  using  the  well 
on  said  Abigail’s  land  ;  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
to  have  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  northwest  room  of 
said  house,  during  their  natural  life.  November  21,  1796. 

The  portion  of  the  Holmes  property,  which  Samuel  and 
Abigail  Heard  reserved  when  they  sold  the  house  to  March, 
was  sold  by  them  to  Samuel  Heard,  junior,  and  Ebeuezer, 
beginning  at  the  north  corner  on  land  of  heirs  of  Staniford 
on  the  street,  southerly  by  street  one  rod  nine  and  one-half 
feet,  to  land  of  Nathaniel  March,  easterly  on  March’s  land 
six  rods  ten  feet,  northerly  by  Staniford's  land  one  rod 
seven  and  one-half  feet,  westerly  on  Staniford’s  land  six 
rods  ten  feet.  May  19,  1803.  Samuel,  junior,  and 
Ebenezer  Heard  sold  this  plot,  "  part  of  garden  spot  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Nathaniel  March,”  for  $30  to  Elizabeth 
March.  April  8,  1808. 

Nathaniel  and  Hannah  March  sold  to  Daniel  Russell  for 
$80  "  a  certain  dwelling  house  with  land  under  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  containing  15  rods,  beginning  at  the  south  corner  by 
highway  and  land  of  Daniel  Russell,  thence  north  west  by 
said  highway  1  rod  9  feet  and  ^  to  land  of  Elizabeth 
March,  thence  northeasterly  by  Elizabeth’s  land  6  rods 
and  10  feet  to  land  of  heirs  of  Thomas  Staniford,  thence 
south  easterly  1  rod  11^  feet  U)  land  of  Russell,  south¬ 
westerly  by  laud  of  Russell  6  rods  10  feet  to  Highway, 
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lieiug  the  same  I  purchased  of  ray  late  father,  Nathaniel 
March  by  deed  November  21,  1796,”  and  on  the  same 
day  Elizabeth  March  sold  the  garden  spot  adjoining  to 
Russell  for  $40. 

Daniel  Russell  sold  his  son,  Foster  Russell,  for  $76  "a 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
Ipswich  aforesaid,  formerly  owned  by  Nathaniel  March, 
deceased,  containing  14  rods  more  or  less,  beginning  at 
the  southerly  corner  thereof  by  the  highway  and  my  own 
land,  thence  running  north  westerly  38  feet  to  land  owned 
by  the  Methodist  Society,  thence  by  land  of  said  Society 
to  land  of  Dr.  Thomas  Manning,  thence  south  easterly  by 
Manning  36  feet  to  my  own  land,  thence  south  westerly 
by  my  own  land  to  highway.”  August  30,  1833. 

Thus  there  is  not  a  link  lacking  in  the  chain.  From 
Firman  and  Norton,  we  trace  the  ownership  of  the  house, 
through  Colibett,  Wainwright,  Amiable,  Stone,  the 
Holmeses,  and  the  Marches  to  Daniel  Russell.  Russell 
liought  the  house  and  land  in  1818.  In  1833,  he  sold  the 
land  to  Foster  Russell,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
house.  Evidently  it  had  disappeared. 

But  what  of  the  old  house  still  standing? 

It  is  well  remembered  that  Richard  Sutton  owned  the 
southeast  half  of  this  dwelling,  and  Daniel  Russell  the 
northwest  half.  Russell  bought  his  half  of  Abraham 
Caldwell  of  Beverly  in  1796,  bounded  northwesterly 
partly  on  land  of  Nathaniel  March,  southeasterly  on  land 
of  Richard  Sutton. 

Caldwell  purchased  of  Samuel  Sawyer  in  1772,  Robert 
Holmes  abutting  on  (he  northwest.  Ephraim  Kindall 
bought  this  half  of  Jonathan  Newmarsh  in  1768,  who 
bought  of  Benjamin  Brown  in  1762.  Brown  acquired  it 
in  1754,  by  purciiase,  of  William  Dodge,  of  Lunenburg, 
and  Esther,  his  wife,  and  Samuel  Williams,  junior. 
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Dodge’s  deed  recites  that  the  line  of  division  beginning 
at  a  stake  by  land  of  Robert  Holmes,  extends  to  a  stake 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  homestead  of  Capt.  Matthew 
Perkins,  late  of  Ipswich,  thence  southwesterly  to  a  stake, 
thence  northwesterly  twenty-two  feet  through  the  middle 
of  the  curb  of  the  well  to  a  stake  standing  near,  thence 
southwesterly  through  the  dwelling  house  and  middle  of 
the  chimney  to  the  street,  with  one-half  the  dwelling, 
with  all  privileges,  etc.,  settled  by  a  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  and  impowered  by  the  Court  of  Probate  to  divide 
the  estate  of  said  Matthew  Perkins  to  and  among  his  two 
daughters,  Esther  Harbin  and  Mary  Smith,  according  to 
his  will.  Williams  sold  the  interest  he  bought  of  William 
Harbin. 

Among  the  filed  papers  relating  to  the  estate  of  Capt. 
Matthew  Perkins,  we  find  the  divisions  of  the  real  estate 
between  Esther  Harbin  and  Mary  Smith  in  1749.  Esther 
received  the  northwest  half,  the  division  line  being  de¬ 
fined  word  by  word  as  in  the  deed  of  Dodge  to  Brown. 
Mary  received  the  southeast  half.  Esther  left  her  estate 
to  her  four  children  to  whom  it  was  apportioned  in  1752. 
Her  heirs  sold  to  Brown 

Capt.  Matthew  Perkins,  we  observed  at  the  beginning, 
bought  the  Norton-Cobbett  orchard  in  1701.  Between 
that  date  and  1709,  he  built  the  house,  for  in  the  latter 
year  he  gave  his  son  Matthew  his  former  homestead,  low¬ 
er  down  the  street. 

The  present  old  house  is,  therefore,  Capt.  Matthew  Per¬ 
kins’  mansion,  and  the  Norton-Cobbett  house  stood  very 
near  on  the  northwest  side,  but  has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared. 

Every  item  of  evidence  corroborates  this  identification. 
The  successive  deeds  of  the  old  Cobbett  property  men¬ 
tion  Captain  Matthew,  the  widow  Esther  Perkins,  Abra- 
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bam  Caldwell  and  Daniel  Russell  as  eastern  abutters. 
The  deeds  of  the  present  house  mention  Holmes  and  March 
as  western  neighbors.  The  well  of  the  present  house  is 
precisely  where  the  deeds  locate  it ;  the  Cobbett  well  was 
ou  the  west  side  of  the  house.  This  house  stands  near 
the  road  ;  the  other  must  have  stood  back  somewhat,  as 
the  land  covered  by  the  house  with  only  four  feet  on  each 
of  three  sides  and  the  frontage  measured  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre. 

The  present  Foster  Russell  bouse,  by  the  measurements 
of  the  deeds,  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
Finally,  Mrs.  Susan  Lakeinan,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Daniel  Russell,  was  born  in  the  Perkins’  mansion  in  1815. 
She  remembers  distinctly  that  it  was  always  said  that  her 
father  tore  down  an  old  house  close  by  in  1818,  called 
"  the  March  house.”  In  that  year  he  bought  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  Nathaniel  March. 

As  to  the  old  Cobbett  well,  it  is  beyond  question  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  well  that  still  remains  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Foster  Russell  house,  which  served  us  a  public  watering 
place  for  many  years,  I  am  informed,  before  the  house 
was  built,  and  still  supplies  Mr.  Augustine  Spiller  by  a 
pipe  that  pierces  the  cellar  wall. 


THE  JOHN  POTTER  HOUSE. 

The  well-preserved  old  mansion  beneath  the  spreading 
elms  on  the  corner  of  East  street  and  "  Hog  Lane,”  as  the 
ancient  nickname  was, — Brooke  Street  ”  as  it  is  recorded 
in  the  old  deeds, — is  of  much  interest. 

This  lot  was  owned  in  1648  by  Francis  Jordan,  the 
town-whipper,  whose  gruesome  business  it  was  to  wield 
the  lash  and  lay  it  smartly  upon  the  backs  of  evil-doers, 
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at  the  public  whipping-post.  In  1655,  there  was  a  house 
here,  occupied  by  Jeffrey  Skelling  or  Snelling,  a  man  of 
questionable  character,  who  tasted  the  lash  more  than 
once.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  man  of  his  proclivities 
was  likely  to  occupy  so  fine  a  house. 

Richard  Belcher  of  Charlestown  sold,  to  John  Potter, 
for  £88,  in  1708,  the  two  acres  in  this  corner,  with  all  the 
buildings,  including  the  "old  house,  new  out-houses,  etc.” 
The  mention  of  an  "  old  house  ”  at  this  date  renders  it 
very  improbable  that  the  present  building  was  then  in 
existence. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  present  house  was  dug  away,  and  an  old  cellar  was 
disclosed.  Two  old  spoons  of  a  style  in  vogue  prior  to 
1700  were  found.  Very  likely  this  was  the  site  of  the 
old  Francis  Jordan  property,  and  John  Potter  probably 
built  the  present  mansion  subsequent  to  1708. 


SOME  OLD  HIOH-STREET  DWELLINGS. 

A  few  more  old  mansions,  on  High  street,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Here  again  that  question  of  identity  dis¬ 
turbs  us  in  the  case  of  the  old  Caldwell  house. 

Richard  Betts  sold  to  Cornelius  Waldo,  for  £30,  his 
dwelling  house,  land,  etc.,  iu  1652.  Waldo  sold  the 
same  property  to  John  Caldwell,  in  1654  for  £26.  John 
Caldwell’s  estate,  about  the  year  1692,  was  inventoried, 
the  house,  land  at  home  and  three  acres  of  other  land  at 
£109.  This  three-acre  lot  is  probably  identical  with  the 
"four  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  within  the  Common  fields, 
neare  unto  Muddy  River,”  which  he  bought  of  William 
Buckley,  and  which  Buckley  had  bought  for  £7  of  Thomas 
Manning  iu  1657.  The  homestead  was  valued,  then,  at 
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about  a  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Caldwell  bought  it  for 
£26,  occupied  it  some  forty  years,  and  left  it  worth  £100. 
It  has  been  said  that  record  remains  of  enlargement,  etc., 
but  repairs  and  enlargement  sufficient  to  enhance  the 
value  nearly  four  times  must  have  been  very  destructive 
of  the  original  Waldo  house,  I  fear.  It  is  more  likely 
that  Caldwell  built  the  present  house,  and  its  architecture 
points  to  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
the  time  of  its  erection. 

The  tine  mansion,  lately  purchased  and  improved  by 
.VIr.  John  B.  Brown,  is  the  colonial  home  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rogers  built  for  himself  in  1727-8. 

The  very  old  house,  the  home  of  Mr.  Caleb  Lord,  until 
his  death,  and  its  larger  neighbor,  the  old  Jacob  Manning 
house,  afford  a  very  fascinating  study.  Mr.  Lord  in¬ 
formed  me  that  this  house  was  owned  by  his  father, 
"Capt.  Nat.,”  and  his  predecessor  was  "Deacon  Caleb.” 
Caleb  Lord,  Hatter,  and  Daniel  Low,  bought  it  with 
eighteen  rods  of  land  in  1751,  of  Job  Harris.  Harris 
bought  the  dwelling,  barn,  and  two  and  three-fourths 
acres  of  land  of  Rev.  Jabez  Fitch,  when  he  left  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Ipswich  First  Church  in  1727  and  went  to 
Portsmouth.  There  was  at  this  time  but  one  dwelling  on 
this  goodly  lot  of  nearly  three  acres.  Harris  sold  Caleb 
Lord  the  house,  etc.,  "at  the  north  corner  of  the  home¬ 
stead,”  but  he  resided  still  in  another  house  on  the  same 
lot  and,  in  1770,  bequeathed  his  son  John  the  southerly 
half  of  his  dwelling.  The  other  heirs  sold  out  to  John 
in  1772.  John  Harris  sold  to  the  town,  in  1795,  about 
two  acres  with  the  buildings.  This  purchase  was  made  to 
secure  a  Poor-house,  and  considerable  changes  were  made 
then  and  later  to  fit  it  for  its  new  use.  Mr.  Caleb  Lord 
remembers  that  the  door  was  on  the  end  toward  the  street. 

When  the  town  purchased  the  present  Poor  Farm,  this 
property  was  sold  to  Jacob  Manning,  jr.,  in  May,  1818. 
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The  deed  describes  it,  as  the  work-house  and  land,  "be¬ 
ginning  at  the  corner  of  Nathaniel  Lord’s  land,  12  feet  1 
inch  from  his  shop,  on  said  High  street  East  to  land  of 
heirs  of  James  Harris  deceased.  Westerly  5  rods  12J  links 
to  land  this  day  conveyed  to  Lord,  i.  e.  wood  house  and 
turf  or  peat  house,  and  the  pump  with  the  rigging  and 
gear  thereto  belonging,  also  reserving  to  John  Lord  4th, 
liberty  to  remove  the  building  called  the  pest  house  and 
chimney  and  underpinning  stones.” 

This  is  the  large  house  on  the  south  corner  of  Manning 
street.  I  think  that  Job  Harris  built  it  for  his  new  resi¬ 
dence  and  then  sold  the  older  Fitch  house  to  Caleb  Lord. 
This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the  purchase  that  Mr.  Fitch 
made  of  about  four  rods  of  land  on  the  back  side  of  his 
house  from  Francis  Young  in  1708.  It  was  a  piece  one 
rod  wide  from  the  land  or  house  of  Mr.  Fitch,  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  straight  line  one  rod  broad  to  the  northerly 
end  of  his  barn  or  woodhouse.  This  shows  that  the  Fitch 
house  occupied  the  extreme  corner  of  the  lot.  This  land 
may  have  been  needed  for  the  enlargement  that  has  been 
made  on  this  side.  Mr.  Fitch  bought  the  house  with  au 
acre  and  a  half  of  land  of  William  Payne  and  his  wife 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  William  Stewart,  deceased,  in 
the  year  1704,  for  £150.  In  1719,  he  enlarged  the  lot 
by  purchasing  an  acre  of  Thomas  and  Alexander  Lovell 
fronting  on  the  street  and  joining  his  land  on  the  south. 

Stewart  bought  of  Roger  Derby,  who  had  removed  to 
Salem  in  1692.  Derby  or  Darby  bought  a  house  and  two 
acres  of  Philip  Fowler  in  1672,  and  in  1652  John  Hassell 
owned  a  house  here.  Hassell  was  the  original  grantee. 
Again  the  query  arises,  who  was  the  builder  of  the  present 
decrepit  dwelling?  Certainly  it  was  owned  l)y  Job  Harris 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  Fitch’s  ownership,  or 
even  Stewart’s.  Beyond  Stewart,  or  possibly  Derby,  I 
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do  not  venture,  hut  there  is  no  absolute  limit,  save  that  it 
is  incredible  that  it  was  Hassell’s  original  house. 

I  wonder  if  Stewart  occupied  this  house  before  he 
bought  it?  If  he  did,  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
narrative  of  John  Dunton,  a  book  pedler,  who  visited 
Ipswich,  in  the  course  of  his  saddle-bag  peregrinations,  in 
1685  or  1686.  In  any  event,  the  gossipy  description  of 
the  Stewarts  will  not  be  unwelcome.  Dunton  wrote  to  his 
wife,  minutely  enough  to  satisfy  her  womanly  curiosity, 
after  this  fashion : 

"My  Landlady,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  having  a  sister  at  Ips¬ 
wich  which  she  had  not  seen  for  a  great  while,  Mrs.  Com¬ 
fort,  her  daughter  (a  young  gentlewoman  equally  happy 
in  the  perfections  both  of  her  body  and  mind),  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  her  aunt,  having  never  been  at  her 
house,  nor  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  which  Philaret 
having  a  desire  to  see,  and  being  never  backward  to 
accomodate  the  Fair  Sex,  prefers  his  service  to  wait  upon 
her  thither,  wliich  was  readily  accepted  by  the  young 
lady,  who  felt  herself  safe  under  his  protection.  Nor 
were  her  parents  less  willing  to  trust  her  with  him.  All 
things  being  ready  for  our  ramble,  I  took  my  fair  one  up 
behind  me  and  rid  on  our  way,  I  and  my  Fair  Fellow 
Traveller  to  Mr.  Steward’s  whose  wife  was  Mrs.  Comfort’s 
own  Aunt:  whose  Joy  to  see  her  Niece  at  Ipswich  was 
sufficiently  Expressed  by  the  Noble  Reception  we  met 
with  and  the  Treatment  we  found  there ;  which  far  outdid 
whate’er  we  cou’d  have  thought.  And  tho  myself  was 
but  a  stranger  to  them,  yet  the  extraordinary  civility  and 
respect  they  shewed  me,  gave  me  reason  enough  to  think 
I  was  vei-y  welcome.  It  was  late  when  we  came  thither, 
and  we  were  both  very  weary,  which  yet  would  not 
excuse  us  from  the  trouble  of  a  very  splendid  su[)per, 
before  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  bed  ;  which  was  got  read}' 
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The  deed  describes  it,  as  the  work-house  and  land,  "be¬ 
ginning  at  the  corner  of  Nathaniel  Lord’s  land,  12  feet  1 
inch  from  his  shop,  on  said  High  street  East  to  land  of 
heirs  of  James  Harris  deceased.  Westerly  5  rods  12J  links 
to  land  this  day  conveyed  to  Lord,  i.  e.  wood  house  and 
turf  or  peat  house,  and  the  pump  with  the  rigging  and 
gear  thereto  belonging,  also  reserving  to  John  Lord  4th, 
liberty  to  remove  the  building  called  the  pest  house  and 
chimney  and  underpinning  stones.” 

This  is  the  large  house  on  the  south  corner  of  Manning 
street.  I  think  that  Job  Harris  built  it  for  his  new  resi¬ 
dence  and  then  sold  the  older  Fitch  house  to  Caleb  Lord. 
This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the  purchase  that  Mr.  Fitch 
made  of  about  four  rods  of  land  on  the  back  side  of  his 
house  from  Francis  Young  in  1708.  It  was  a  piece  one 
rod  wide  from  the  land  or  house  of  Mr.  Fitch,  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  straight  line  one  rod  broad  to  the  northerly 
end  of  his  barn  or  woodhouse.  This  shows  that  the  Fitch 
house  occupied  the  extreme  corner  of  the  lot.  This  laud 
may  have  been  needed  for  the  enlargement  that  has  been 
made  on  this  side.  Mr.  Fitch  bousrht  the  house  with  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land  of  William  Payne  and  his  wife 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  William  Stewart,  deceased,  in 
the  year  1704,  for  £150.  In  1719,  he  enlarged  the  lot 
by  purchasing  an  acre  of  Thomas  and  Alexander  Lovell 
fronting  on  the  street  and  joining  his  land  on  the  south. 

Stewart  bought  of  Roger  Derby,  who  had  removed  to 
Salem  in  1692.  Derby  or  Darby  bought  a  house  and  two 
acres  of  Philip  Fowler  in  1672,  and  in  1652  John  Hassell 
«>wned  a  house  here.  Hassell  was  the  original  grantee. 
Again  the  query  arises,  who  was  the  builder  of  the  present 
decrepit  dwelling?  Certainly  it  was  owned  by  Job  Harris 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  Fitch’s  ownership,  or 
even  Stewart’s.  Beyond  Stewart,  or  possibly  Derby,  I 
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do  not  venture,  but  there  is  no  absolute  limit,  save  that  it 
is  incredible  that  it  was  Hassell’s  original  house. 

I  wonder  if  Stewart  occupied  this  house  before  he 
bought  it?  If  he  did,  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
narrative  of  John  Dunton,  a  book  pedler,  who  visited 
Ipswich,  in  the  course  of  his  saddle-lnig  peregrinations,  in 
1685  or  1686.  In  any  event,  the  gossipy  description  of 
the  Stewarts  will  not  be  unwelcome.  Dunton  wrote  to  his 
wife,  minutely  enough  to  satisfy  her  womanly  curiosity, 
after  this  fashion : 

"  My  Landlady,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  having  a  sister  at  Ips¬ 
wich  which  she  had  not  seen  for  a  great  while,  Mrs.  Com¬ 
fort,  her  daughter  (a  young  gentlewoman  equally  happy 
in  the  perfections  both  of  her  body  and  mind),  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  her  aunt,  having  never  been  at  her 
house,  nor  in  that  part  of  the  country;  which  Philaret 
having  a  desire  to  see,  and  being  never  backward  to 
accomodate  the  Fair  Sex,  profers  his  service  to  wait  upon 
her  thither,  which  was  readily  accepted  by  the  young 
lady,  who  felt  herself  safe  under  his  protection.  Nor 
were  her  parents  less  willing  to  trust  her  with  him.  All 
things  being  ready  for  our  ramble,  I  took  my  fair  one  up 
])ehind  me  and  rid  on  our  way,  I  and  my  Fair  Fellow 
Traveller  to  Mr.  Steward’s  whose  wife  was  Mrs.  Comfort’s 
own  Aunt:  whose  Joy  to  see  her  Niece  at  Ipswich  was 
sufficiently  Expressed  by  the  Noble  Reception  we  met 
with  and  the  Treatment  we  found  there ;  which  far  outdid 
whate’er  we  cou’d  have  thought.  And  tho  myself  was 
l)nt  a  stranger  to  them,  yet  the  extraordinary  civility  and 
re3[)ect  they  shewed  me,  gave  me  reason  enough  to  think 
I  was  very  welcome.  It  was  late  when  we  came  thither, 
and  we  were  both  very  weary,  which  yet  would  not 
excuse  us  from  the  trouble  of  a  very  splendid  supper, 
before  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  bed  ;  which  was  got  ready 
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in  80  short  a  time  as  would  have  made  us  think,  had  we 
not  known  the  contrary,  that  it  had  been  ready  provided 
against  we  came.  Though  our  supper  was  extraordinary 
yet  I  had  so  great  a  desire  to  go  to  bed,  as  made  it  to  me 
a  troublesome  piece  of  kindness.  But  this  being  happily 
over,  I  took  my  leave  of  my  Fellow  Traveller,  and  was 
conducted  to  my  apartment  by  Mrs.  Stewart  herself, 
whose  character  I  shant  attempt  to-night,  being  so  weary, 
but  reserve  till  to-morrow  morning.  Only  I  must  let  you 
know  that  my  apartment  was  so  noble  and  the  furniture 
so  suitable  to  it,  that  I  doubt  not  but  even  the  King  him¬ 
self  has  oftentimes  been  contented  with  a  worser  lodging. 

"Having  reposed  myself  all  night  upon  a  bed  of  Down, 
I  slept  so  very  soundly  that  the  Sun,  who  lay  not  on  so 
soft  a  bed  as  I,  had  got  the  start  of  me,  and  risen  before 
me ;  but  was  so  kind  however  as  to  make  me  one  of  his 
first  visits,  and  to  give  me  the  bon  jour  ;  on  which  I 
straight  got  up  and  dressed  myself,  having  a  mind  to  look 
about  me  and  see  where  I  was :  and  having  took  a  view 
of  Ipswich,  I  found  it  to  be  situated  by  a  river,  whose  first 
rise  from  a  Lake  or  Pond  was  twenty  miles  up,  breaking 
of  its  course  through  a  hideous  swamp  for  many  miles,  a 
a  harbor  for  bears  ;  it  issueth  forth  into  a  large  bay,  where 
they  fish  for  whales,  due  East  over  against  the  Island  of 
Sholes,  a  great  place  for  fishing.  The  mouth  of  that  river 
is  barred.  It  is  a  good  haven  town.  Their  Meeting 
House  or  church  is  built  very  beautifully.  There  is  a 
store  of  orchards  and  gardens  about  it,  and  good  land  for 
Cattel  and  husbandry. 

"  But  I  remember  I  promised  to  give  you  Mrs.  Stewards 
Character,  &  if  I  hadn’t  yet  gratitude  and  justice  would 
exact  it  of  me.  Her  stature  is  of  a  middle  size,  fit  for  a 
woman.  Her  face  is  still  the  magazine  of  beauty,  whence 
she  may  fetch  artillery  enough  to  Wound  a  thousand  lov- 
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ers  ;  and  when  she  was  about  18,  perhaps  there  never  was 
a  face  more  sweet  and  charming  —  nor  could  it  well  be 
otherwise,  since  now  at  33,  all  you  call  sweet  and  ravish¬ 
ing  is  in  her  Face ;  which  it  is  as  great  a  Pleasure  to  be¬ 
hold  as  a  perpetual  sunshine  without  any  clouds  at  all ; 
and  yet  all  this  sweetness  is  joined  with  such  attractive 
vertue  as  draws  all  to  a  certain  distance  and  there  detains 
them  with  reverence  and  admiration,  none  ever  daring  to 
approach  her  nigher,  or  having  power  to  go  farther  oft’. 
She’s  so  obliging,  courteous  and  civil  as  if  those  qualities 
were  only  born  with  her,  and  rested  in  her  bosom  as  their 
centre.  Her  speech  and  her  Behavic  ir  is  so  gentle,  sweet 
and  affable,  that  whatsoever  men  may  talk  of  magick  there 
in  none  charms  but  she.  So  good  a  wife  she  is,  she  frames 
her  nature  to  her  husband’s  :  the  hyacinth  follows  not  the 
Sun  more  willingly,  than  she  her  husband’s  pleasure.  Her 
household  is  her  charge.  Her  care  to  that  makes  her  but 
seldom  a  non-resident.  Her  pride  is  to  be  neat  and  cleanly, 
and  her  thirst  not  to  be  Prodigal.  And  to  conclude  is 
both  wise  and  religious,  which  makes  her  all  I  have  said 
before. 

”In  the  next  place  I  suppose  yourself  will  think  it  rea¬ 
sonable  that  unto  Mrs.  Stewards  I  should  add  her  husband’s 
Character :  whose  worth  and  goodness  do  well  merit.  As 
to  his  stature  tis  inclining  to  tall :  and  as  to  his  aspect, 
if  all  the  lineaments  of  a  sincere  and  honest  hearted  man 
were  lost  out  of  the  world,  they  might  be  all  retrieved  by 
looking  on  his  face.  He’s  one  whose  bounty  is  limited  by 
reason,  not  by  ostentation;  and  to  make  it  last  he  deals 
discreetly ;  as  we  sowe  our  land  not  by  the  sack  but  l)y 
tbe  handful.  He  is  so  sincere  and  upright  that  his  word 
and  his  meaning  never  shake  hands  and  part,  but  always 
go  together.  His  mind  is  always  so  serene  that  that 
thunder  but  rocks  him  asleep  which  breaks  other  men’s 
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sluiiihers.  His  thoughts  have  an  aim  as  high  as  heaven, 
tho  their  residence  be  in  the  Valley  of  an  humble  heart. 
He  is  not  much  given  to  talk,  tho  he  knows  how  to  do  it 
as  well  as  any  man.  He  loves  his  friend,  and  will  do 
anything  for  him  except  it  be  to  wink  at  his  faults,  of 
which  he  will  be  always  a  severe  reprover.  He  is  so  good 
a  husband  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  wife  he  enjoys,  and 
would  even  make  a  bad  wife  good  by  his  example. 

"  Ipswich  is  a  country  town  not  very  large,  and  when  a 
stranger  arrives,  tis  quickly  known  to  every  one.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  next  day  after  our  arrival  the 
news  of  it  was  carried  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Minister  ot 
the  town,  who  hearing  that  I  was  the  person  that  had 
brought  over  a  great  Venture  of  Learning,  did  me  the 
honor  of  making  me  a  visit  at  Mr.  Steward’s,  where  I  la3', 
and  afterwards  kindly  invited  me  and  my  fellow  traveller 
to  his  own  house,  where  he  was  pleased  to  give  us  very 
handsome  entertainment.  His  writing  of  the  History  of 
Indian  Warrs  shews  him  to  be  a  person  of  good  parts  and 
understanding.  He  is  a  sober,  grave  and  well  accom¬ 
plished  man  —  a  good  preacher  (as  all  the  town  affirm, 
for  I  didn’t  hear  him)  and  one  that  lives  according  to  his 
preaching. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  for  another  Ramble  in  which  Mr. 
Steward  was  pleas’d  to  accompany  me.  And  the  place  we 
went  to  was  a  town  call’d  Rowley,  lying  six  miles  North- 
East  from  Ipswich,  where  most  of  the  Inhabitants  had 
been  Clotbiers.  There  was  that  Day  a  great  Game  of 
Foot  Ball  to  be  playd,  which  was  the  occasion  of  our 
going  thither :  There  was  another  Town  that  playd  against 
them,  as  is  sometimes  Common  in  England  :  but  they 
played  with  their  bare  feet  which  I  thought  was  very  odd  : 
but  was  upon  a  broad  Sandy  Shoar  free  from  Stones,  which 
made  it  more  easie.  Neither  were  they  so  apt  to  trip  up 
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one  anothers  heels,  and  quarrel  as  I  have  seen  em  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

With  this  bit  of  romance,  I  conclude  my  present  study  of 
the  old  houses  of  Ipswich.  Many  more  remain  to  be 
investigated,  and  unsuspected  rewards  may  await  the 
diligent  student.  In  due  time  I  hope  every  old  dwelling 
will  have  its  history  carefully  written. 

My  aim  has  been  not  so  much  to  exhaust  the  field,  for 
this  is  impossible,  nor  to  pronounce  final  judgments,  as 
t«>  illustrate  the  only  sure  way  of  approximating  the  truth. 
The  work  must  be  done  cautiously  and  candidly,  with  a 
mind  open  to  the  truth,  however  sharp  the  conflict  with 
cherished  traditions  or  deeply  seated  prejudices.  Resort 
must  always  be  made  to  original  documents.  Regard  must 
be  had  to  inherent  probabilities.  Results  obtained  by  the 
application  of  this  method  may  fairly  be  considered  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  permanent  history  of  our  town. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  must  come  is  that  many 
houses  are  not  as  old  as  they  have  been  thought ;  that 
many  substantial  houses  have  passed  away ;  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  house  is  very  easily  transferred  to  another ; 
that  tradition  is  very  unhistoric ;  th.at  definite  decision  is 
impossible  in  many  cases ;  but  that,  after  all  allowance  is 
made,  a  remarkable  number  of  ancient  dwellings,  still  in 
use,  were  built  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  centuiy,  and 
a  few  remain  from  the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  which  were  built  before  all  the  pioneers  who 
knew  Winthrop,  and  cleared  the  wilderness  and  built  the 
town,  had  passed  away. 
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ARNOLD’S  MARCH 
FROM  CAMBRIDGE  TO  QUEBEC’. 


BY  EZRA  DODGE  HINES. 


“  The  hearts  that  beat  one  hundred  years  ago 
Were  players  in  a  mighty  symphony; 

Each  heard  its  separate  part,  no  more :  while  we, 

Who  hear  the  solemn  measures  swell  and  flow 
Confined  in  one  majestic  hymn,  bestow 
Upon  the  whole  the  name  of  history.” 

In  Salem,  on  Friday,  June  17,  1774,  the  session  of  the 
General  Court  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Before  the  day  is 
done,  and  the  work  is  finished,  Samuel  Adams,  that  staunch 
patriot,  ha.s  at  last  succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774. 
One  of  the  delegates  thus  chosen  was  John  Adams,  who 


Kditorial  note. — There  are  local  traditloni;  connected  with  this  f.'imous  march 
which  would  well  repay  the  labor  of  tracing  out.  It  has  always  been  said  that 
Arnold  dined  with  a  friend  In  Salem  on  his  way  east.  He  seems  to  have  left  Cam¬ 
bridge  about  a  day  bebind  the  last  division  of  his  troops.  Naturally  the  main 
body  would  not  march  through  Salem  on  account  of  the  serious  obstruction 
offered  to  the  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  by  the  Beverly  Ferry.  But  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  with  members  of  his  staff,  might  very  well  have  done  so,  for  Arnold  had 
friends  In  Salem.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux  records  passing  the  ferry  from 
BeverW  to  Salem  in  1782  “  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats  containing  each  six  horses” 
(E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  64-5)  and  Felt  (Annals  of  Salem,  Vol.  ll,  p.  620) 
says  that  “  a  detitchment  of  Arnold’s  force,  destined  to  Canada,  took  dinner  at 
Salem,  September  14.” 

The  first  battalion  which  moved  out  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Wednesday,  September  l.S,  marched  through  Malden  and  Lynn,  and 
bivouacked,  the  second  night,  in  Upper  Beverly.  And  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  open  plain  to  the  west  of  the  Meeting  House,  the  Chipman  Parsonage, 
and  the  Baker  Tavern,  was  the  spot  selected.  The  second  battalion  left  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  and  halted  for  the  night  at  Danvers.  A 
level  tract  to  the  east  of,  and  just  ofl  Danvers  Square  has  been  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  their  camping  ground.  With  the  growing  activity  of  our  day  in 
antiquarian  research,  ft  is  not  unlikely  that  private  letters  and  journals  may 
come  to  light  which  will  locate  these  Interesting  events  beyond  a  peradventure. 
The  press  of  the  last  century,  with  its  provoking  reticence  in  matters  of  detail, 
offers  little  assistance.  If  our  modern  newspapers  could  borrow  a  little  of  this 
reticence  and  lend  to  the  earlier  chroniclers  something  of  the  superabundant 
loquacity  of  our  times,  a  happy  mean  would  seem  to  be  established. 
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afterwards  became  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States.  Three  days  later,  John  Adams,  on  his  journey 
from  Boston  to  Ipswich,  where  he  goes  to  attend  Court, 
tarries  in  Danvers.  He  remains  there  over  night  in  an 
inn  or  ordinary  kept  by  one  John  Piemont,  which  stood 
upon  Danvers  square. 

Adams,  before  he  retired  for  the  night,  wrote  in  his 
diary  the  following  words —  words  which,  his  biographer 
says,  are  the  first  that  we  have  from  him,  in  relation  to 
his  feelings  about  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  the  coming 
Continental  convention.  He  wrote  as  follows  : 

“  Monday,  June  20,  1774. 

At  Piemont’s  in  Danvers,  bound  for  Ipswich.  There  is  a  new  and 
grand  scene  open  before  roe;  a  Congress.  This  will  be  an  assembly 
of  the  wisest  men  upon  the  continent,  who  are  Americans  in  princi¬ 
ple,  that  is,  against  taxation  of  Americans  by  authority  of  Parliament 
I  feel  myself  unequal  to  this  business.  A  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  realm,  the  colonies,  and  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  law  and 
policy,  is  necessary,  than  I  am  master  of.  What  can  be  done?  Will 
it  be  expedient  to  propose  an  annual  Congress  of  committees?  to  pe¬ 
tition?  Wiil  it  do  to  petition  at  all?  —  to  the  King?  —  to  the  Lords? 
—  to  the  Commons?  What  will  such  consultations  avail?  Delibera¬ 
tions  alone  will  not  do.  We  must  petition  or  recommend  to  the  As¬ 
semblies  to  petition,  or,  —  [and  here  is  a  pause,  —  afterwards  he  adds] 
The  ideas  of  the  people  are  as  various  as  their  faces.  One  thinks, 
no  more  petitions,  —  former  having  been  neglected  and  despised ; 
some  are  for  resolves,  spirited  resolves,  and  some  are  for  bolder 
counsels. 

I  will  keep  an  exact  diary  of  my  journey,  as  well'as  a  journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Congress.” 

These  were  bold,  brave  words,  suggestive  of  the  hour ; 
written  by  a  man  who  was  destined,  so  soon,  to  stand  as 
a  bright  and  shining  light,  in  the  troublous  times  then^so 
near  at  hand. 

When  the  time  came,  John  Adams  was  on  hand  and 
attended  the  convention  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  per¬ 
formed  excellent  service  for  his  country.  He  was  after- 
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wards  elected  a  delegate  to  the  second  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1775,  and  while  attend¬ 
ing  this  Congress  he,  on  June  14, 1775,  performed  a  very 
signal  service  for  his  country.  Discussing  the  question 
respecting  the  army  in  Cambridge  then  besieging  the 
British  troops  in  Boston,  he  made  a  motion,  "  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  adopt  the  Army  at  Cambridge,  and  appoint 
a  General  or  Commander-in-chief ;  that  though  this  was 
not  the  proper  time  to  nominate  a  General,  yet  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  he  had  but  one  gentleman  in 
his  mind  for  that  important  command,  and  that  was  a 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  was  among  us,  and  very 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  a  gentleman  whose  skill  and 
experience  as  an  officer,  whose  independent  fortune,  great 
talents,  and  excellent  universal  character,  would  command 
the  approbation  of  all  America,  an*d  unite  the  cordial 
exertions  of  all  the  colonies,  better  than  any  other  person 
in  the  Union.”  There  was  no  mistaking  whom  Adams 
meant.  All  eyes  were  immediately  turned  upon  Washing¬ 
ton  who,  in  his  modesty,  retired  to  the  Library.  On  the 
next  day,  June  15, 1775,  George  Washington  was  chosen 
by  ballot,  unanimously,  by  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
be  General  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
army.  Wise  men  !  Wise  choice  !  On  the  assembling 
of  Congress  the  next  morning  the  President,  John  Han¬ 
cock,  informed  Washington  officially  of  his  appointment. 
The  acceptance  of  the  same  by  Washington  was  in  brief 
words,  but  throughout  full  of  modesty  and  humility,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  desired  to  do  his  duty  faithfully  and  well,  but 
at  the  same  time  fearing  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon 
him  to  be  too  great.  Events  which  followed  show  that  the 
choice  of  the  Congress  was  a  wise  one. 

Washington’s  commission  as  General  and  Commander- 
in-chief  was  dated  June  19,  1775,  two  days  after  the 
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Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  soon  after  he  departed  for 
Cambridge,  where  he  arrived  July  2,  1775.  The  next 
day,  July  3,  under  the  "Great  Elm  ”  near  Cambridge 
common,  which  is  still  standing,  and  now  known  as  the 
"Washington  Elm,”  General  Washington,  in  brief  but 
well  chosen  words,  took  formal  command  of  the  American 
army.  The  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  had 
been  fought.  The  cause  of  Massachusetts  had  become 
the  common  cause  of  all  the  colonies,  and  troops  were 
now  hastening  to  Cambridge  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Soon  various  plans  and  projects  were  proposed,  and 
among  others,  "  The  Expedition  to  Quebec,”  or  "  The 
March  of  Arnold  from  Cambridge  to  Quebec.” 

To  understand  better  what  is  to  follow,  the  condition 
of  Canada,  in  1775,  should  be  stated. 

Canada,  like  the  other  American  colonies,  was,  at  this 
time,  under  British  rule.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
years,  Canada  had,  previous  to  1759,  been  under  French 
rule  ;  but,  since  1759,  when  the  English  conquered  Canada, 
it  had  been  an  English  colony.  In  so  far  Canada  was 
not  unlike  the  American  colonies  on  the  south.  Since  the 
English  had  come  into  possession  of  Canada  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  that  portion  which  is  now 
called  Quebec,  were  French  people.  It  was  of  course 
obnoxious  to  them  to  be  subjected  to  English  rule. 
There  were,  however,  Englishmen  among  them  but  their 
number  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  large  number 
of  inhabitants.  After  the  conquest,  the  Canadians  were 
placed  at  first  under  military  rule,  and  governed  by 
English  laws.  Now,  in  1774,  the  wise  heads  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government,  seeing  with  alarm  the  results  which  at¬ 
tended  the  severe,  unjust  and  unrighteous  laws  inflicted  by 
them  upon  the  American  colonies  to  the  south  of  Canada, 
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and  fearing  that  Canada  might  be  induced  to  join  them,  and 
if  so,  that  then  English  rule  in  America  would  be  lost  for¬ 
ever, —  decided  that  something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  and 
please  the  Canadians,  and  thus  keep  them  on  good  terms 
with  the  Home  Government.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the 
passage  of  the  "  Quebec  Act,*  which  was  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  act.  It  gave  to  the  Canadians,  among  other  things, 
—  representation,  —  the  very  thing  that  the  other  colonies 
had  desired  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  act  provided  "that  Canadian  subjects  professing  the 
Catholic  faith  might  be  called  to  sit  in  the  Council ;  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  orders 
should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyments  of  their  professions, 
and  of  their  tithes  from  all  those  who  professed  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  there  were  also  other  provisions.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  in  this  Act,  there  is  quite  an  advance  for 
the  Canadians  from  military  rule,  and  while  all  may  not 
be  statesmen,  yet  the  ordinarily  intelligent  man,  know¬ 
ing  the  facts,  cannot  fail  to  see  in  all  this,  that  no  great 
love  for  the  Canadians  prompted  the  Act,  but  rather  the 
necessity  existing  of  something  being  done,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  quickly,  so  that  the  English  might  be  able  to  bold 
the  Canadians,  and  especially  Quebec,  the  "  Gibraltar  ”  of 
the  new  world.  The  Englishmen  in  Canada  were  bitter 
and  indignant  that  the  Home  Government  should  pass 
such  an  Act  and  they,  with  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  were 
very  friendly  to  the  American  colonies. 

It  is  seen  that  in  September,  1775,  there  was  a^kindly 
feeling  shown  to  the  American  colonies  by  many  of 
the  Canadians  ;  more  than  this,  the  country  was  not  very 
well  guarded,  many  of  the  troops  having  been  sent  to 
Boston.  There  were  also  great  military  stores  in  Quebec. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  Canadians  were  many 
of  them  in  sympathy  with  the  colonies  and  would  join 
with  them  against  the  English. 
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CAUSE  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

In  1775,  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  Congress  had  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  pos¬ 
session  of  Canada,  and  thus  uniting  the  whole  continent 
in  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  This  plan  was  presented 
to  Congress  by  Benedict  Arnold  and  others,  and  after 
Washington  took  command  of  the  army,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  advisability  of  such  a  movement,  and 
General  Schuyler  had  already  been  selected  to  lead  an 
aiTwy  into  Canada  by  way  of  the  Northern  lakes.  Bene- 
diot  Arnold  now  proposed  that  an  expedition  should  start 
from  Cambridge,  go  to  Newburyport,  embark  there  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  proceed  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Maine,  then  over  the  Canadian  country  to  Quebec, 
and  capture  that  city  by  surprise. 

Congress  also  sent  a  committee  to  General  Washington, 
to  confer  with  him  in  relation  thereto. 

TROOPS  composing  THE  EXPEDITION. 

Sept.  8,  1775,  the  following  order  was  issued  by  the 
Commander-in-chief. 

“  The  detachment  going  under  the  command  of  Col.  Arnold  to  be 
forthwith  taken  off  the  roil  of  duty,  and  to  march  this  evening  to 
Cambridge  Common,  where  tents  and  everything  necessary  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  reception.  The  rifle  company  at  Roxbury,  and  those 
from  Prospect  Hill,  to  march  early  to-morrow  morning  to  join  the 
above  detachment.  Such  officers  and  men  as  are  taken  from  General 
Green’s  brigade,  for  the  above  detachment,  are  to  attend  the  muster  of 
their  respective  regiments  to-morrow  morning  at  7  o’clk.,  upon  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill;  when  the  muster  is  finished,  they  are  forthwith  to  rejoin 
the  detachment  at  Cambridge.” 

The  troops  were  arranged  in  two  battalions  and  were 
commanded  respectively  by  Lt.  Col.  Christopher  Greene, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Lt.  Col.  Roger  Enos,  of  Connecticut. 
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The  first  battalion  had  seven  companies,  and  the  second 
six  companies.  There  was  one  surgeon  and  one  chaplain 
for  both  battalions,  and  the  whole  detachment  was  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Benedict  Arnold. 

DEPARTURE  OF  THE  FIRST  BATTALION  FROM  CAMBRIDGE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  13,  1775,  there 
is  a  commotion  near  Cambridge  common.  The  first  part 
of  this  little  army  is  about  to  start  upon  its  march.  It  is 
to  be  a  long,  a  fearful,  and  a  perilous  journey,  but  it  is 
well  they  know  not  what  is  before  them.  Had  they  known, 
it  would  have  made  their  stout  hearts  quail.  They  do  not 
know  and  so  they  start  off  with  light  hearts  and  cheerful 
steps.  They  soon  cross  the  old  bridge  over  the  Mystic 
river,  after  passing  from  Cambridge  through  Charlestown 
and,  journeying  along  the  old  road  in  Medford,  finally  reach 
Malden  in  the  early  evening.  Here  they  find  a  conven¬ 
ient  spot,  and  spreading  their  white  tents  encamp  for  the 
night.  On  the  morrow  they  resume  their  march,  con¬ 
tinuing  along  the  old  Boston  road,  and  before  noon  reach 
Lynn.  Realizing  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  that 
these  men  have  entered  upon,  it  is  desired  that  the  readers 
of  this  story  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  so  by 
word-illustrations,  they  will  be  presented  as  they  make  a 
short  halt  in  their  march. 

Marching  down  the  side  of  the  troops,  as  they  have 
halted,  will  be  seen  a  man,  who,  the  moment  the  eye  rests 
upon  him,  will  be  recognized  as  a  brave  fellow.  It  is 
Christopher  Greene.  He  is  a  Rhode  Island  man,  who, 
previous  to  entering  the  army,  was  a  farmer.  By  his 
looks  it  is  seen  that  he  is  a  very  intelligent  man.  He 
has  had  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  He  is  one  of  the  many  men  who  took  a  bold 
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stand  against  the  King,  and  his  counsel  tended  to  encourage 
measures  for  military  defence.  Early  in  1775  he  is  com¬ 
missioned  captain  in  a  regiment  organized  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  Continental  service.  He  marches  to 
Cambridge,  and  here  is  selected  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
placed  in  command  of  this  portion  of  Arnold’s  army,  and 
now  is  en  route  for  Quebec.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling  worth. 

Yonder  is  seen  an  officer  conversing  very  earnestly 
with  some  of  the  patriots  gathered  about  him.  His  name 
is  Timothy  Bigelow.  He  is  from  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
is  the  major  of  this  detachment.  See  him  as  he  moves 
about — a  very  noticeable  personage.  He  is  very  tall, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  fine  personal  a{)pear- 
ance.  It  will  be  observed  that  his  hearing  is  erect  and 
martial,  and  his  step  most  graceful. 

In  early  life  a  blacksmith,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  he  is  iu  command  of  a  company  of  minute  men. 
Before  the  Revolution,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Whig 
club  which  met  in  Boston,  and  was  the  associate  of 
Warreji  and  Otis.  He  commands  a  company  in  Col.  dona. 
Ward’s  regiment.  Under  his  unwearied  instruction  the 
company  attain  s.uch  excellence  in  military  exercises  as 
to  draw  from  Washington  on  the  first  review  :  "  This  is 

discipline  indeed  !  ”  He  possesses  a  vigorous  intellect, 
ardent  temperament,  and  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 
Look  at  him  again  and  again.  Remember  him  in  the 
future. 

Look,  now  !  and  behold  a  riHe  company  under  command 
of  Capt.  Matthew  Smith.  This  company  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to  do  service  for 
their  country  ;  thej”^  are  picked  men  —  all  large  fellows  — 
six-footers.  See  how  they  are  dressed  !  Each  man  has 
a  rifle  barrelled  gun,  a  tomahawk,  or  small  axe,  and  a 
long  knife,  usually  called  a  scalping  knife,  which  serves 
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for  all  purposes  in  the  woods.  His  under  dress  —  by  no 
means  in  a  military  style  —  is  covered  by  a  deep  ash- 
colored  hunting  shirt,  leggins  and  moccasins,  if  the  latter 
could  be  procured.  A  savage  dress,  indeed  !  Such  men 
would  naturally  carry  tenor  with  them.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  captain  of  this  company,  Captain  Smith,  is 
a  good-looking  fellow  and  has  the  air  of  a  soldier  but,  as 
we  listen,  he  is  found  to  be  quite  illiterate  and  very  talka¬ 
tive.  One  cannot  fail,  however,  in  glancing  at  him,  to  be 
impressed  with  this  fact  —  that  he  is  a  man  who,  if  occasion 
require,  will  be  a  brave  fellow ;  and  in  his  company, 
walking  about,  are  noticed  certain  men,  who  answer  in  the 
roll  call  to  these  names :  James  Crouch,  Richard  Dixon, 
Robert  McClure,  Lt.  Archibald  Steele,  Lt.  Michael  Simp¬ 
son,  John  Joseph  Henry,  John  Harris,  whose  father  was 
the  founder  of  Harrisburg,  John  Shaefter  the  drum¬ 
mer,  and  Sergeants  Thomas  Boyd,  Robert  Cunningham, 
and  Robert  Dixon,  and  privates  John  Tidd  and  John 
McKonkey.  They  will  be  heard  from  again. 

Not  far  from  this  company  is  anothercompany  of  riflemen 
coming  also  from  Pennsylvania  (Cumberland  County). 
Their  dress,  it  will  be  seen,  is  like  that  of  the  company  just 
described  ;  it  will  be  noticed  that  an  officer  is  moving  about 
among  his  men  conversing  pleasantly  with  them.  He 
is  their  beloved  Capt.  Wm.  Hendricks.  One  is  attracted 
to  him  at  once.  One  has  to  look  up  he  is  so  tall,  but  in 
so  doing  the  eyes  look  upon  a  man  of  mild  and  beautiful 
countenance,  behind  which  it  is  felt  is  a  soul  animated  by 
a  genuine  spark  of  heroism. 

Go  down  the  line  still  farther  and  here  will  be  found 
a  Rhode  Island  man  with  his  company,  —  Capt.  Samuel 
Ward.  He  relates  that  when  hostilities  commenced  he 
was  just  out  of  college,  that  he  joined  the  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  army  of  observation  and  was  appointed  captain.  He 
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soon  left  for  Ciinibridge.  His  youth  surprises  —  no  won¬ 
der —  he  is  the  youngest  officer  in  the  expedition. 

Next  in  line  is  Captain  John  Topliam,  also  a  Rhode 
Islander,  with  his  compan}’.  Hearing  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  he  raises  a  company  and  marches  to 
Cambridge ;  and  here  he  is  with  his  company  bound  for 
Quebec. 

Here  also,  as  one  goes  about,  will  be  noticed  three  other 
companies  commanded  resjiectively  by  Captains  McCobb, 
Jonas  Hubbard,  a  Worcester  man,  and  Captain  Simeon 
Thayer.  These  three  companies  with  those  previously 
described  make  up  the  first  battalion  of  Arnold’s  detach¬ 
ment,  which  battalion  having  halted  for  a  brief  time,  the 
command  is  given  to  resume  their  march  —  the  drums  beat, 
the  fifes  play,  and  they  move  on,  passing  over  the  road 
to  Danvers,  and  at  nightfall  reach  Beverly,  where  they 
halt  and  encamp  for  the  night.  Friday,  this  battalion 
marches  on  through  Wenham,  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  New¬ 
bury,  reaching  Newburyport  in  the  evening. 

Not  long  after  this  first  battalion  of  troops  has  passed,  the 
sound  of  music  is  again  heard,  and  the  remainder  or  second 
battalion  of  Arnold’s  army  —  its  rear  guard  —  is  in  sight. 
Watch  them  as  they  pass  along  in  their  haste  to  overtake 
those  gone  before  them,  their  companions  in  this  new 
and  untried  march. 

Marching  at  their  head  is  noticed  their  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel,  Roger  Enos,  a  man  ot  fine  presence  ;  he  is  from 
Connecticut,  and  has  seen  service  in  the  French  war.  He 
served  as  a  captain  in  Israel  Putnam’s  regiment  in  1764. 
Notice  the  imijor  with  these  troops  as  he  passes  by.  He 
also  is  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  has  always  been  a 
military  man  ;  is  just  the  man  to  undertake  this  march. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  something  about  him. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs.  His  name  was  given  him  by 
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his  father,  —  surely  nothing  strange  in  that.  Eminently 
proper  when  the  story  is  told.  His  father  when  a  young 
man,  like  many  another  young  man  before  and  since,  went 
a-courting.  He  paid  his  attentions  to  a  fair  Quakeress, 
but  was  unsuccessful  and  she  repeatedly  rejected  him, 
saying,  "  Nay,  Jonathan,  I  respect  thee  much  but  cannot 
marry  thee.”  But,  on  his  last  visit,  as  he  slowly  mounted 
his  horse,  the  relenting  lady  beckoned  to  him  to  stop, 
saying,  "  Return  Jonathan  !  Return  Jonathan  !  ”  These, 
the  happiest  words  he  had  ever  heard,  he  gave  as  a  name 
to  his  first-born  son.  Although  named  Return,  there  is 
no  return  about  him  when  once  started  on  a  mission.  His 
face  is  set  towards  the  north,  —  towards  Quebec.  He 
means  to  reach  the  goal. 

Look !  now,  another  rifle  company  is  passing  rapidly 
along ;  this  time  not  from  Pennsylvania  but  from  farther 
south,  from  Virginia — from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
How  suggestive  the  name  !  Just  observe  their  captain, 
that  remarkable  specimen  of  a  man,  Daniel  Morgan  ;  of 
whom  Henry  says,  "  he  was  a  large,  strong  bodied  person¬ 
age,  whose  appearance  gave  the  idea  history  has  left  us  of 
Belisarins  —  kind  in  manners  and,  where  attached,  truly 
atfectionate.”  He  is  six  feet  high  and  a  man  of  great 
strength.  It  is  said  no  man  perfoi*med  moreeflicient  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Revolution  than  Morgan.  This  man  was  a  team¬ 
ster  in  Braddock’s  army  and,  for  some  offence  committed 
against  a  British  officer,  was  condemned  to  receive  five 
hundred  lashes,  although  he  always  jocosely  affirmed  the 
drummer  miscounted  and  gave  him  but  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  One  can  see  by  his  looks  that  he  is  a  very 
daring  man.  He  bears  upon  his  person  the  effects  of  en¬ 
counters  with  the  Indians.  After  leaving  the  army  he 
settled  down  as  a  farmer,  and  was  rapidly  acquiring  proj)- 
erty  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
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He  liears  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
and  MO  longer  can  he  remain  in  his  Virginia  home.  He 
immediately  sets  about  to  raise  a  rifle  company  and  to  de¬ 
part  for  the  scene  of  war ;  and,  in  less  than  a  week  after¬ 
wards,  he  had  his  company  complete,  and  was  on  the  march 
to  Cambridge.  In  battle  he  was  a  fearful  man,  and  fought 
desperately  ;  his  men  loved  him,  and  their  affection  was 
his  reliance. 

With  him  of  course,  are  his  riflemen.  Mark  them  as 
they  pass  along.  They  are  the  famed  corps  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley  and  the  mountains  round  about.  It  is 
said  that  the  drum  and  fife,  and  even  the  sergeant’s  hard 
dollars  on  the  drum  head  would  not  have  enlisted  a  man 
of  his  corps.  It  was  like  the  devotion  of  a  Highland 
clan  to  its  chief — Morgan  was  the  chief.  When  Morgaii 
cried  "  come,  boys  !  who’s  for  the  camp  at  Cambridge  ?”  the 
mountaineers  turned  out  to  a  man.  With  lilankets  buck¬ 
led  to  their  backs,  their  baggage,  a  supply  of  food  in  their 
pouches,  scanty  as  the  aborigines  would  take  for  a  long 
march  —  they  grasped  their  rifles  and  strode  away  to  the 
north,  a  band  of  young  giants  for  the  combat  of  liberty. 

The  dress  of  these  riflemen  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  riflemen, — take  notice  as  they 
{)ass  along. 

White  or  In-own  linen  hunting  shirt,  ornamented  with  a 
fringe  and  secured  by  a  belt  of  wampum  in  which  a  knife 
or  tomahawk  is  stuck  ;  leggins  and  moccasins  ornamented 
in  Indian  fashion  with  beads  and  brilliantly-dyed  porcu¬ 
pine  quills.  On  the  part  of  their  shii’ts  covering  the 
breast  are  the  words  of  Henry,  "  Liberty  or  Death.”  A 
round  hat  completes  their  costume  which,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  in  to  say  the  least  warlike  and  at  the  same  time 
jnctui-esque.  Quite  a  sight  for  the  people  of  those  days ! 

This  is  the  Captain  Morgan,  and  this  the  rifle  company. 
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whom  ^^’ashington  met  as  he  rode  about  Cambridge  to  in¬ 
spect  the  intrenchments.  Morgan  saluted  his  commander - 
in-chief  with  the  warm  words,  "From  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  General !’’  "  From  the  Potomac !  then  they  are 
my  old  neighbors.”  He  must  shake  hands  with  them,  and 
the  brave  Washington  dismounts,  goes  along  the  lines 
and,  with  tears  upon  his  cheeks,  shakes  hands  with  the 
hardy  huntsmen  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Following,  in  (juick  succession,  are  the  companies 
commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Henry  Dearborn, 
Merchant,  ^^'illiams,  Goodrich  and  Scott.  Dearborn  was 
a  noted  fellow  both  liefore  and  afterwards. 

There  is  a  volunteer  for  this  expedition  who  in  marching 
by  claims  one’s  attention.  Who  can  he  be,  this  young 
man,  a  mere  stripling,  only  nineteen  yeai's  of  age?  He 
is  a  grandson  of  the  great  theologian  Jonathan  Edwards; 
he  is  destined  when  a  man  to  be  a  Vice  President  of  the 
nation  which  is  to  be.  He  is  none  other  than  Aaron  Burr 
—  the  gay,  the  handsome,  the  rollicking  young  Burr. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  he  was  at  Litchtield,  Conn.,  studying  law.  The 
drums  aroused  him.  He  writes  to  his  college  friend  Ogden, 
urging  him  to  come  quickly  to  Litchtield,  and  start  with 
him  for  the  seat  of  war.  Ogden  replied  he  could  not  at 
present,  but  while  waiting  for  (Jgden  came  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Burr  could  wait  no  longer,  and 
mounting  his  horse  he  rode  in  haste  to  Elizabethtown 
where  he  aided  Ogden,  and  together  they  made  their  way 
to  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  After  a  while  in  camp  he  is 
very  sick  with  fever.  One  day  tossing  in  his  bed  he  over¬ 
heard  Ogden  and  the  others  talking  in  the  next  room  con¬ 
cerning  this  expedition.  He  immediately  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  declared  his  intention  to  join  in  the  march.  Ogden 
and  his  friends  remonstrated,  but  Burr,  feeble  as  he  was. 
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liegan  to  dress  himself.  His  comrades  stood  aghast  at  his 
actions.  But  no  argument,  no  persuasion,  could  move  him, 
when  his  mind  was  made  up.  Go  he  would  —  go  he  did 
(and  here  he  is  in  Lynn  on  his  way  to  Quebec).  We  shall 
hear  from  him  again  later  on.  With  him  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  as  it  moves  along  will  be  noticed  Ogden  and  also 
Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  the  chaplain  of  this  army,  both  of 
wliom  had  been  in  college  with  Burr. 

'Fhis  second  battalion  follow  along  in  the  wake  of  the 
first ;  encamp  Thursday  night  in  Danvers,  Friday  night 
in  Newimry,  reaching  Newburyport  Saturday  morning. 

And  now  let  us  change  the  scene.  We  are  in  Cam- 
bridge-town.  We  observe  two  men  in  very  earnest  con¬ 
versation.  Are  they  recognized?  One  of  them  is  surely 
known.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  America’s 
braves,  the  beloved  Washington  ;  and  the  other,  a  short 
handsome  man,  of  a  tlorid  complexion.  One  must  by 
this  time  have  anticipated  who  he  is.  It  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  man  of  all  in  this  expedition  to  Quebec, —  Benedict 
Arnold.  Would  that  we  might  hear  W^ashington  give  him 
his  instructions  concerning  this  great  undertaking  which 
he  has  chosen  him  to  command.  Washington  has  the 
greatest  confidence  in  Colonel  Arnold,  and  feels  that  he  is 
intrusting  him  with  a  mission  which  he  hopes  and  believes 
will  be  of  the  most  important  service  to  the  colonies.  But 
now  the  hour  has  come  for  parting.  I’here  is  no  record 
of  just  what  was  said,  but  it  recjuires  but  little  imagination 
to  believe  that,  as  the  great  chief  looked  into  the  face  of 
Arnold,  it  must  have  occurred  to  him,  that  ere  they  should 
clasp  hands  again,  great  events  would  hajipen  ;  and  with 
sad,  yet  tender  feelings,  feelings  of  hope  and  cour¬ 
age,  he  must  have  said  good-bye  and  wished  him  success 
in  what  he  considered  would  be  a  momentous  undertaking. 
'Tis  over,  now,  and  Arnold  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
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Sept.  15th,  luouBts  his  horse,  a  tine  one  too, — for  he  knows 
a  good  horse,  and  does  he  not  well  know  liow  "to  turn 
and  wind  a  tiery  Pegasus,  and  witch  the  world  with  noble 
hoi’senianship  ? — and  with  his  aids  hastens  to  Newhury- 
port,  whither  his  troops  have  preceded  him. 

The  troops  remain  in  Newhuryport  three  or  four  days. 
Sunday,  the  17th,  many  of  them  attend  church  services 
in  the  Old  South  Presbyterian  Church,  still  standing. 
The  chaplain  of  the  e.vpedition.  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  dis¬ 
courses  to  them  from  the  text :  "  Kxcejd  thy  ])resence  go 

with  us,  carry  us  not  up  hence.”  Hurr  afterwards  spoke 
of  this  sermon,  with  high  commendation. 

Tuesday  morning,  Sej)!.  19th,  the  whole  detachment 
leave  Newhuryport  on  ten  transports,  and  in  the  early  af¬ 
ternoon  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  While  the 
transports  containing  the  troops  are  sailing  along  the  coast, 
and  before  they  reach  the  Kennebec  river,  an  ejiisode  must 
be  related  concerning  Burr,  which  hai)pened  while  he 
was  at  Newhuryport. 

Timothy  Edwards,  his  uncle  and  his  guardian  (for  Burr 
itmustbe  remembered  is  a  minor), is  greatly  exercised  over 
Burr’s  departure ;  so  much  so,  that  he  despatches  a 
messenger  to  Newhuryport  with  orders  to  bring  him 
back  —  peacefully  if  he  can,  forcibly  if  he  must.  He 
finds  Burr,  and  hands  him  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  which 
commands  his  return.  Reading  it,  he  looks  coolly  up  at 
the  messenger,  and  asks  the  following  characteristic 
question  : 

"  Suppose  1  refuse  to  go,  how  do  you  expect  to  take  me 
back?  If  you  were  to  attempt  it  by  force,  I  would  have 
yon  hung  up  in  ten  minutes.’’  The  messenger  looks 
frightened  —  but  he  has  his  lesson  well.  The  first  letter 
failing  of  its  mission  —  as  it  most  certainly  had  —  he  had 
but  to  produce  a  second  letter  for  the  inspection  of  the 
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young  man.  This  was  rather  more  tender  in  its  senti¬ 
ments  than  the  first ;  it  also  enclosed  some  money.  Burr 
was  moved  —  Ids  feelings,  hut  not  his  resolution.  Tears 
flowed.  Ho  informed  his  uncle  that  he  could  not  now 
retire  from  a  scheme  in  which  his  heart  and,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  his  honor  was  embarked.  The  messenger  departed 
to  meet  the  uncle,  and  Burr  hastened  onward  to  Quebec. 

The  troops  are  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
river,  and  thus  far  the  journey  of  these  brave  men  has 
not  been  an  arduous  one,  but  now  is  about  to  be  com¬ 
menced  a  march  which,  for  courage,  clear  grit,  boldness, 
bravery,  patience,  snfl'ering,  endurance  and  fortitude, 
under  the  most  trying,  and  at  times  painful  circumstances, 
stands  we  believe  without  a  parallel  in  the  world’s  history. 
A  march  undertaken  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  country  through  which  it  led  ;  a  march  not  over  good 
roads  nor  through  a  fruitful  land  ;  a  march  the  issue  of 
which  was  involved  in  more  than  ordinary  doubt ;  surely 
a  most  wonderful  march. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  brave  army  make  their  way  north¬ 
ward —  now  floating  in  their  bateaux  upon  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  ;  now,  owing  to  the  rapid  currents  and  falls  of  the 
river,  leaving  the  streams,  and  with  their  boats  and  bag¬ 
gage  marching  on  the  laud,  around  these  rapids ;  again 
taking  to  the  river,  soon  to  leave  it  for  the  woods  and 
marshes,  and  so  on  till  the  Dead  River  is  reached  ;  up 
that  stream,  leaving  it  to  pass  up  its  side,  and  again  glid¬ 
ing  in  bateaux  adown  the  stream. 

Over  the  nntuntains  they  go  and  down  the  valleys,  then 
to  another  stream,  and  now  pushing  on  and  on  till  the 
heights  are  reached  —  the  high  lands  separating  the  wa¬ 
ters  running  south  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  running 
northward  into  the  St.  Lawrence — reaching  Chaudiere 
pond ;  around  this,  then  on  and  off  the  Chandiere  River, 
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mostly  off,  on,  on,  through  the  Canadian  country,  till 
finally, — all  tliis  time  foot-sore,  weary,  nearly  famished 
with  hunger,  cold — chilled  to  the  very  bone,  sometimes  not 
knowing  whether  life  was  worth  the  striving  for,  and  death 
seeming  imminent,  through  trials,  troubles  and  triluila- 
tions  many,  at  last  they  reach  Point  Levi  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  opposite  and  in  sight  of  Quebec,  the  object  of  their 
long  and  weary  march.  Not  discouraged,  but  brave,  hope¬ 
ful  and  trustful,  ready  at  any  time  to  cross  the  river,  and 
with  their  bold  commander  Arnold  at  the  head,  they  cross 
tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  inarch  against  the  citadel  of  Que¬ 
bec,  now  ascending  the  path  made  immortal  by  the  glori¬ 
ous  achievement  of  the  gallant  Wolfe  ;  now  uixm  the  plains 
of  Abraham  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town  ;  re¬ 
pulsed,  but  not  discouraged,  retreating  up  the  river,  to 
Point  an  Trembles,  waiting  here,  to  lie  joined  later  by  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Montgomery,  and 
jointly  with  them  to  suffer  defeat —  Montgomery  dying, 
Arnold  wounded  —  and  of  these  brave  men  many  killed, 
others  wounded,  and  some  prisoners  —  this  is  a  synopsis  of 
their  march  and  experiences,  and  it  is  so  full  of  thrilling  and 
daring  exploits,  the  best  account  which  can  be  given  is  to 
relate,  in  the  words  of  those  who  took  part,  some  of  the 
events  of  that  wonderful  march. 

Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  the  fleet 
sail  up  the  river  to  the  ship  yard  of  Colonel  (kilborn, 
where  the  vessels  were  left,  and  the  bateaux  provided, 
with  which  to  ascend  the  river.  The  bateaux  were  built 
at  Agry’s  point  about  two  miles  below  what  is  now  Gardi¬ 
ner  (then  called  Pittston)  and  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Colborn,  and  here  arrangements  \vere  made  for  the  advance 
through  the  wilds  of  Maine,  and  the  Canadian  wilderness 
to  Quebec.  Arnold’s  arrangements  were  as  follows :  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  as  a  vanguard  an  officer  and 
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seven  men  —  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  marking 
the  paths  which  were  used  by  the  Indians,  at  the  numer¬ 
ous  carrying  places  in  the  wilderness,  towards  the  head 
of  the  river,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  river 
Chaudiere. 

The  officer  chosen  by  Arnold  was  Archibald  Steele, 
a  lieutenant  in  Matthew  Smith’s  company  of  riflenien. 
Arnold  allowed  him  to  select  his  men,  and  he  chose  the 
following  :  Jesse  Wheeler,  George  Merchant  and  James 
Clifton,  of  Morgan’s  company  of  riflemen ;  Robert  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Thomas  Boyd,  John  Tidd  and  John  McKonkey 
of  Captain  Smith’s  company  of  riflemen  ;  John  Joseph 
Henry,  also  a  member  of  Smith’s  company,  not  quite 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  two  guides,  Jeremiah  Getchel 
and  John  Horne.  They  proceeded  in  two  birch-bark 
canoes,  their  guides  l)eing  acquainted  with  the  I’iver,  as  far 
as  the  great  carrying  place. 

The  first  canoe  bore  five  men,  with  their  arms  and  bag¬ 
gage,  one  barrel  of  pork,  one  bag  of  meal,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  biscuit.  The  other  canoe  carried  seven 
men,  their  arms,  baggage  and  provisions. 

On  Saturday,  the  23d  day  of  September,  in  the  evening, 
they  arrive  at  Fort  Halifax,  which  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sebasticook  river  with  the  Kennebec  river.  Hallo- 
well  was  then  the  name  of  the  town,  now  Augusta.  From 
here  they  travel  on  and  in  a  few  days  reach  Norridge- 
wock  falls.  After  passing  the  falls  of  Norridgewock, 
they  ascend  the  river  rapidly,  blazing  every  carrying 
place,  thus  making  a  route  for  those  who  follow.  Friday, 
the  29th  of  September,  they  arrive  at  the  great  carrying 
place.  The  distance  across  to  the  Dead  river  is  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles.  Reaching  this  point  their 
guides  informed  them  that  the}'  were  not  acquainted  far¬ 
ther —  so  after  this  they  found  their  way  as  best  they 
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might.  By  journey ings  hard,  perilous,  discouraging  and 
at  times  well  nigh  fatal,  on  Sunday,  October  8th,  this 
party  reached  the  height  of  land,  which  divides  the 
waters  of  New  England  from  those  of  Canada.  On  that 
day  they  reached  a  lake  surrounded  by  high  and  craggy 
mountains.  At  3  o’clk,  they  came  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  fifth  and  last  lake  and  on  this  lake  obtained  a  full 
view  of  those  hills,  which  were  then,  and  are  now,  called 
the  height  of  land.  They  hurry  ashore,  draw  out  their 
canoes,  and  cover  them  with  leaves  and  brush-wood.  This 
done,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  and  their  provisions 
in  their  pockets,  they  make  a  race  across  the  mountain  by 
an  Indian  ])ath,  easily  ascertainable,  until  they  arrive  upon 
the  bank  of  Chaudiere  river.  This  was  the  end  of  their 
desires.  To  discover  and  know  the  course  of  this  river, 
was  the  extent  of  their  orders ;  beyond  this,  they  had 
nothing  to  do. 

And  now,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  pine,  Steele 
asked  if  any  one  could  climb  a  tree.  Cunningham  ottered 
—  climbed  the  tree,  and  from  the  top  discerned  the  course 
of  the  river  and  even  gazed  u]ion  the  Lake  Chaudiere, 
distant  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  Now  the  party,  having 
accomplished  that  for  which  they  set  out,  commenced  their 
return  march  to  meet  the  on-coming  main  army.  To  show 
some  of  the  hardshij)s  encountered  by  this  brave  band  ot 
pioneers,  let  there  l)e  related  one  or  two  of  their  ex})e- 
riences  on  their  return  to  the  main  army.  Their  provis¬ 
ions  nearly  out,  and  they  nearly  famishing,  knowing  not 
what  to  do  :  —  finally,  one  of  the  i)arty  shot  a  small  duck. 
At  night  gathering  around  their  camp  tire,  they  anxiously 
discussed  the  fpiestion  how  this  duck  atid  their  little  pit¬ 
tance  of  remaining  food  could  be  most  etlectuiilly  used  to 
prolong  life.  They  decided  to  boil  the  duck  in  their  camp 
kettle,  each  man  putting  in  his  last  bit  of  |)ork,  and  each 
marking  his  own  by  running  through  it  a  small  wooden 
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skewer,  marked  with  his  own  private  mark.  The  broth 
so  made  was  to  I>e  all  the  supper  the  poor  fellows  had,  re¬ 
serving  the  boiled  pork  for  breakfast,  and  the  duck  to  be 
divided  and  laid  by.  "  My  appetite,”  says  Henry,  "  was  as 
ravenous  as  a  wolf,  but  the  resolution  to  take  no  more 
than  the  broth  was  kept.”  Rising  early  the  next  morning 
each  man  took  his  mouthful  of  pork  and  breakfast  was  over. 
The  duck  was  then  sej)arated  into  ten  jiails,  and  divided 
in  the  hunter’s  usual  way :  —  that  is,  one  of  the  party, 
turning  his  back;  and  then,  Steele  asked  of  the  man 
whose  back  was  turned  to  the  fragments,  "  Whose  shall 
this  be?”  The  man  answered,  naming  one  of  the  party. 
Henry  says  his  share  of  the  duck  was  one  of  the  thighs. 
The  day  wore  away,  the  men  hastening  on,  the  duck  was 
eaten,  and  the  party,  tired  out,  encamjied  when  night  came 
to  sleep.  Rising  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march 
with  not  a  morsel  of  food,  'fravelling  all  the  weary  day 
they  lay  down  again  supperless. 

Henry  also  says  that  the  next  day,  trying  to  hurry  on, 
they  ran  their  canoe  against  a  partially  sunken  tree,  which 
tore  open  the  bark  from  stem  to  stern.  Delayed  some 
hours  for  repairs,  and  utterly  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  the  main  jiaity  some  distance  ahead, — they 
began  to  despair.  He  says  ''  the  thought  came  that  the 
Almighty  had  destined  us  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  —  the  tears  fell  from  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  my 
mother  and  family  in  their  far-oti‘  home.  But  it  was  not 
designed  that  we  should  thus  perish,  for  soon  was  heard 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  ritie,  followed  by  a  shout  and  a 
hu//,a  and,  pushing  forward,  we  saw,  to  our  great  joy, 
a  moose  deer  struggle  from  the  water,  and  fall  upon  the 
bank.  We  were  saved.  I'he  forest  shores  echoed  with 
our  shouts  of  exultation,  as  the  whole  party  gathered 
around  their  game.  Kindling  a  tire,  we  feasted.” 

Another  story  about  Shictier  the  drummer  is  told.  He 
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was  very  near  si^lited,  and  Henry  says  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  company.  In  some  jilaces  where  they  would  cross 
ravines  by  stepping  from  one  log  to  another,  poor  Shictier 
would  very  often  fall,  drum  and  all,  between  the  logs 
and  into  the  water,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  sometimes  be¬ 
ing  nearly  starved,  and  at  other  times  almost  naked,  he 
V)ore  his  drum  unharmed  l)y  all  its  jostlings,  safely  to 
Quebec,  while  many  others,  hale  and  hearty,  died  in  the 
wilderness. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Fort  Western,  and  see  what 
has  happened  to  the  main  army.  By  the  25th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  troops  had  all  reached  the  fort,  and  here 
Arnold  decides  that  the  troops  shall  march  in  four  divis¬ 
ions,  and  Monday,  the  25th,  the  tirst  division,  consisting 
of  the  three  companies  of  riflemen,  starts  for  Quebec  ;  the 
next  day  Colonel  Green,  with  three  companies  of  musket- 
men,  sets  out  for  the  North  ;  and  the  following  day, 
Wednesday,  Meigs,  with  the  third  division  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  four  companies  of  musketmen,  marches  for¬ 
ward,  and  after  him  Colonel  Enos  with  three  companies 
of  musketmen  comprising  the  fourth  division,  start  along 
upon  their  journey,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Each  of  the 
four  divisions  took  with  them  forty-flve  days’  provisions. 
After  seeing  them  depart, —  the  last  boat  upon  the  river, — 
Arnold  steps  into  his  bark  canoe  and  paddled  by  Indians 
shoots  rapidly  ahead  of  the  rear  division. 

The  route  is  to  the  third  carrying  place  up  the  Kenne¬ 
bec,  first  to  Fort  Halifax  at  the  junction  of  the  Sebas- 
ticook  with  the  Kennebec ;  here  they  found  two  block 
houses,  and  a  large  barrack  enclosed  with  a  picket  fort. 
After  leaving  this  place  the  men  had  to  wade  in  the  water 
sometimes  up  to  their  chins,  which  of  course  was  very  un¬ 
comfortable  to  say  the  least,  and  so  they  work  their  way 
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along  sometiine.s  in  their  bateaux,  now  upon  the  land,  and 
again  wading  in  the  water.  Soon  they  reach  Skowhegan 
falls  ;  here  of  course  they  have  to  leave  the  I’iv'er  and  take 
to  the  land.  The  troops  still  journey  on,  and  now  the 
falls  of  Xorridgewock  are  reached.  .Meigs,  in  his  journal 
says:  "at  7  o’clk.  on  the  evening  of  (Jctr.  3d,  a  little 
below  Xorridgewalk  iny  battoe  tilled  with  water.  Here  I 
lost  iny  kettle,  butter  and  sugar ;  a  loss  [he  says]  not  to 
be  replaced  here.”  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
army  will  leave  behind  them  the  abode  of  man,  and  enter 
the  uninhabited  wilderness.  Col.  Arnold  comes  to  us  and 
encamps  with  the  men.  And  now  they  push  up  the  river, 
leaving  it  many  times  to  pass  over  the  several  carrying 
places,  until  the  Great  (^ai’rying  j)lace  is  reached.  This 
Great  Carrying  j)lace  is  a)>out  tifteen  miles  across  from  the 
Kennebec  river  to  the  Dead  river ;  there  are  on  the  way 
three  ponds  which  the  troops  in  their  march  have  to  cross. 
On  their  way  there  are  four  carrying  places.  To  the 
tirst  pond  three  and  three-fourths  miles  —  then  the  pond 
one-fourtb  of  a  mile  wide  —  second  carrying  place  one 
mile,  second  pond  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  —  third 
carrying  place  one  mile  —  then  the  last  pond  four  miles 
wide,  and  then  over  land  four  miles  to  the  Dead  river. 

By  the  15th  of  October  many  of  the  troops  had  reached 
the  Dead  river.  From  here  Arnold  despatches  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  parties  he  knew  in  (Quebec  to  ascertain  what  he 
might  concerning  the  movements  there. 

The  troo])s  tind  the  ascent  of  the  Dead  river  very  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  thei-e  are  a  great  many  falls  and  carrying  places.  On 
the  24th  of  October  Thayer  says,  "  We  had  intelligence  of 
its  being  25  miles  to  the  Great  Carrying  place  where  the 
height  of  land  is,  and  in  the  mean  time  destitute  of  pro¬ 
visions,  for  the  two  barrels  of  flour  brought  gave  2  lbs. 
to  each  man,  and  we  only  had  a  half  pint  left  to  deliver 
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out ;  besides  the  continual  snow  ajjgravated  us  more,  and 
left  us  in  a  situation  not  to  be  desired.”  Now  many  of  the 
men  are  taken  sick.  Is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  realize 
what  they  have  lM‘en  through?  The  river  is  vei*y  narrow, 
and  the  walking  upon  the  land  is  exceedingly  bad.  Tlie 
men  are  becoming  disheartened  and  many  desire  to  re¬ 
turn. 

Aftairs  are  now  looking  dubious.  A  council  of  war  is 
held.  These  are  the  men  who  compose  it :  Colonel  Green, 
Captains  Topham  and  Tliayer,  and  Colonel  Enos.  It  was 
held  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Enos.  Enos  «lesires  to  give 
up  and  go  !)ack,  to  decide  the  march  a  failure,  but  the 
council  decided  airainst  him.  They  resolved  that  Enos 
should  not  go  back  ;  should  not  return  ;  but  must  go  for¬ 
ward  with  them.  It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  give  up  now  ;  that  they  must  and  wonld  go  forward  at 
whatever  cost.  Does  one  realize  what  brave  men  they 
were,  what  remarkable  courage  they  displayed  in  this? 

Enos’  party,  who  were  six  in  number,  regretted  exceed¬ 
ingly  this  action  taken  by  their  comrades.  So  they  hold 
another  council,  this  time  among  themselves,  and  Captains 
McCobb,  Williams  and  Scott,  declared  they  would  return, 
and  not  rush  into  imminent  danger.  Captain  Thayer  says  : 
—  "Capt.  Williams  stepped  towards  me  and  wished  me 
success,  but  told  me  he  never  exj)ected  to  see  me  or  any 
of  us  again  alive  —  he  was  so  conscious  of  the  imminent 
danger  wo  were  to  go  through.  Col.  Enos  also  advanced 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  wished  me  and  mine  success, 
and  took  as  he  then  snj)posed  his  last  farewell  of  me.” 

Just  imagine  the  parting  in  the  wilderness  between  these 
brave  men, — pathetic  it  must  have  been, — brave  indeed  had 
they  been,  those  who  now  return  ;  braver  they  who,  foresee¬ 
ing  what  may  be  their  fate,  resolve  that  they  will  not  turn 
back  but  will  go  forward,  let  what  will  happen.  Enos 
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and  liis  men  now  commence  Ihcir  return  march.  They  took 
with  them,  among  other  things,  provisions  part  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  men  on  tlie  advance.  This 
was  a  great  blow  t«)  the  troops  composing  the  other  divi¬ 
sions,  and  they  felt  it  keenly,  and  were  severe  in  their  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Enos.  Colonel  Arnold,  who  was  in  advance, 
did  not  hear  of  the  trouble  caused  by  Enos  for  some  lime, 
and  when  he  did  learn  of  it  was  greatly  incensed.  Enos 
went  back  without  any  order  from  his  superior  oflficer. 
Colonel  Arnold.  Arnold’s  design  was,  that  only  the 
sick  in  the  various  divisions  should  return.  Enos  dually 
reached  Cambridge,  where  he  was  tried  by  court  martial, 
but  was  acquitted. 

The  troops  that  are  left  now  continue  their  march  up 
the  Dead  River.  As  they  move  along  the  river,  very 
often  they  are  obliged  to  leave  the  same  on  account  of 
the  many  falls;  but,  still  nothing  daunted,  they  press  on 
and  on. 

Colonel  Arnold  now,  with  a  small  party,  pushes  ahead 
of  the  main  army,  on,  to  the  Chaudiere  lake,  and  then 
down  the  river  or  by  it  to  the  French  settlements,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  food.  Under  date  of  Oct.  27,  1775,  he 
writes  to  Colonels  Green,  Enos  and  the  captains,  "I  shall 
proceed  with  what  men  I  have  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  endeavor  to  jirocure  and  send  back  pro¬ 
visions.  Please  make  all  possible  dispatch.  ” 

The  army  as  they  advance  soon  find  the  rain  has  changed 
to  snow,  and  ice  has  formed  upon  the  water.  It  is  now 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  proceed  upon  their  way. 
Soon,  however,  they  reach  the  high  lands  which  separate 
the  waters  of  New  England  from  the  waters  of  Canada. 
This  was  on  October  27.  By  October  30,  the  whole 
body  of  troops  had  reached  the  Chaudiere  pond  or  lake. 
They  are  now  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  in  great  need 
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of  food.  At  this  place  Jakins,  the  man  whom  Arnold  had 
previously  dispatched,  returned,  and  informed  him  that 
the  French  inhabitants  were  rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  com¬ 
ing  and  would  gladly  furnish  his  men  with  provisions. 

Arnold,  at  this  time,  writes  to  Washington  and  informs 
him  that  "  the  march  thus  far  has  been  attended  with  an 
amazing  deal  of  fatigue,  which  the  officers  and  men  have 
borne  with  cheerfulness.”  He  says,  "  I  have  been  much 
deceived  in  every  account  of  our  route,  which  is  longer, 
and  has  been  attended  with  a  thousand  difficulties  I  never 
apprehended  ;  but,  if  crowned  with  success,  and  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  public  good,  I  shall  think  it  trifling.” 

Arnold  is  now^  desirous  of  sending  a  message  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Montgomery  at  Montreal,  and  to  whom  does  he  in¬ 
trust  the  message?  Why,  to  none  other  than  Aaron  Burr, 
the  young  volunteer. 

Montgomery  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away 
and  Burr  alone  was  to  seek  him  and  deliver  to  him 
the  message  of  Arnold.  This  message  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  as  it  divulged  the  future  plans  of  Arnold.  Arnold 
showed  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  .young  Burr  by 
sending  him,  as  he  was  aixmt  to  do,  across  the  countr}’ 
and  on  such  a  critical  mission.  In  performing  this  duty 
Burr  first  gave  proof  of  his  tact  and  address.  He  knew 
that  the  French  people  had  never  become  reconciled 
to  British  rule ;  he  also  knew  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
specially  abhorred  it.  Therefore,  with  this  knowledge  what 
does  he  do?  Why,  he  assumes  the  garb  and  bearing  of 
a  young  priest  and  goes  directly  to  a  religious  house  near 
the  camp  and  seeks  an  interview  with  its  chief.  He 
knows  Latin  and  French,  and  consequently  finds  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  conversing  fluently  with  the  venerable  priest. 
Burr  soon  perceives  that  this  old  man  is  just  the  person 
he  has  need  of,  and  feeling  safe  in  so  doing,  he  avows  his 
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real  character,  and  asks,  through  him,  aid  from  the  cleri¬ 
cal  order  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

But  what  saith  this  ancient  servant  of  God?  After 
gazing  in  astonishment  at  the  young  man,  he  re[)lies : 
"You  are  hut  a  hoy!  It  is  impossihle  for  you,  for  one 
of  your  tender  years  to  perform  such  a  journey  as  you 
describe.  It  will  he  a  long  journey  !  It  will  he  beset 
with  great  danger.”  Did  Burr  answer  by  saying,  "  you 
are  quite  right,  venerable  father?”  Oh,  no  !  Burr  did  say, 
"I  am  goingforward  to  meet  General  Montgomery.  I  shall 
not  I’eturn  to  Colonel  Arnold.”  The  pi’iest,  finding  him 
determined  to  go  forward,  furnished  him  with  a  trusty 
guide,  and  one  of  the  rude  carriages  of  the  country. 
From  one  religious  family  to  another  the  guide  eonveyed 
him  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  such  comfort  as  made 
the  journey  seem  a  holiday  excursion  compared  with  the 
recent  severe  march  through  the  wilderness.  All  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  hell ;  they  had  a  fine  time  until  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Three  Rivers.  Here  they  were  interrupted;  for 
rumors  of  Arnold’s  arrival  had  been  reported,  and  the 
authorities  were  on  the  lookout  to  prevent  communication 
between  the  two  armies.  Burr  was  concealed  three  days 
in  a  convent  at  Three  Rivers,  after  which  he  and  his  guide 
proceeded,  reaching  Montreal  without  further  interrup¬ 
tion.  Burr  immediately  went  to  Montgomery’s  head- 
quartei’s,  gave  the  information  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  narrated  his  adventures.  Montgomery  received  him 
with  great  favor;  he  was  charmed  and  delighted  with  him. 
He  showed  his  appreciation  by  making  him  his  aid-de- 
camp  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Turn  now  to  Arnold  and  his  army.  Arnold  has  been 
moving  ahead  of  his  men  searching  for  food,  which  he 
has  found,  and  sends  the  same  back  to  his  army,  who 
receive  it,  as  well  they  may,  with  great  joy.  Now  the 
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journey  is  made,  most  of  the  time,  upon  the  sides  of  the 
Chandiere  river,  it  being  impossible  to  remain  long  upon 
the  river,  owing  to  the  rapids.  Many  of  the  bateaux 
were  destroyed  soon  after  being  placed  upon  the  stream. 
But  on  they  go,  and  soon  arrive  at  a  French  house,  and 
receive  hospitality  there.  It  is  the  first  house  seen  for 
many  days.  Here  they  ivere  well  supplied  with  fresh 
beef,  fowls,  butter  and  vegetables.  This  place  is  Sarti- 
gan.  Here  at  Sartigan,  while  the  soldiers  were  arriving, 
a  body  of  Indians,  occupying  as  their  hunting  grounds  a 
part  of  the  territory  over  which  Arnold  had  marclied, 
waited  upon  him,  and  with  all  the  formality  and  dignity 
which  characterize  anTndian  council,  demanded  the  cause 
of  his  entering  upon  their  territory.  Arnold  made  a 
formal  reply  to  them,  and  among  other  things  he  said,  "I 
feel  myself  happy  in  meeting  with  so  many  of  my  breth¬ 
ren  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  great  country. 
Brethren,  we  are  the  children  of  those  people  who  have 
now  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  us.  More  than  this, — 
one  hundred  years  ago  we  were  all  as  one  family.  Our 
fathers  bought  land  of  your  fathers,  and  have  grown  a 
great  people.  We  have  planted  the  ground,  and  by  our 
labor  grown  rich.  Now  a  new  king  and  his  wicked 
great  men  want  to  take  our  land  and  money  without  our 
consent;”  and  so  he  goes  on,  finally  telling  them  why 
he  is  here ;  and  asking  help  of  them.  With  offers  of 
money  and  provisions,  he  finally  succeeds  in  persuading 
fifty  of  their  warriors  to  join  his  army,  and  they  served 
him  faithfully. 

From  here  on  to  Point  Levi,  all  through  the  Canadian 
country,  Arnold  caused  to  be  distributed  a  manifesto  from 
Washingbm  to  the  Canadians,  which  had  been  prepared, 
translated  into  French,  and  printed  before  the  departure 
from  Cambridge. 
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From  Sartigan  the  army  straggle  along,  in  any  way 
they  see  fit,  over  snow  and  ice,  and  without  any  regard 
to  companies  or  divisions.  A  hard,  rough  journey  until, 
tinally,  by  the  10th  of  Noveml)er,  the  whole  of  the  army 
who  had  survived  the  {lerilous  march  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  reach  Point  Levi,  opposite  and  in  sight  of  Que- 
hec,  the  object  of  their  weary  and  toilsome  march. 

Arnold  remained  here  at  Point  Levi  nearly  a  week,  and 
the  first  matter  that  demanded  his  al  tent  ion  was,  how 
he  shoidd  get  his  men  across  the  St.  Lawrenc*'  and  at¬ 
tack  Quebec  ;  for  the  English,  having  been  informed  of  his 
near  approach,  had  burned  all  the  boats  upon  the  Point 
Levi  side  of  the  river  so  as  to  impede  his  progress.  But 
Arnold,  with  his  accustomed  skill  and  tact,  immediately 
sent  out  into  the  country  round  about,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  Indian  allies,  succeeded  in  collecting  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canoes.  Now  he  must  be  on  the  alert  and  watch 
his  opportunity  to  cross  the  river,  as  there  were  a  numl)er 
of  armed  vessels  on  the  river  ln'tween  Point  Levi  and 
Quebec.  Here  he  showed  great  skill  and  judgment. 
How  many  men  are  there  that,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles, 
would  have  thought  of  crossing  the  river  under  such  cir- 
cumstances?  He  watched  his  time,  and  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  November  13,  everything  being  in  readiness 
for  emitarkation,  at  nine  o’clock,  it  being  quite  dark,  the 
first  division  set  olf,  and  passing  between  the  Hunter,  an 
armed  vessel  of  fourteen  guns,  and  Quebec,  land  safely 
on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  river. 

The  boats  are  immediately  sent  back,  and  continue  to 
pass  and  repass  over  the  river  until  all  are  over,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  soldiers  left  on  guard  at  Point  Levi. 
The  troops  land  in  Wolfe’s  Cove,  so  called,  and  ascend 
the  heights  over  the  same  route  taken  by  the  gallant 
Wolfe  in  1759.  Having  reached  the  plains  »)f  Abraham, 
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the  next  day,  Tuesday,  in  the  moviiing,  proper  guards  are 
placed  on  the  dittereiit  roads,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  cominu- 
uication  between  city  and  country.  During  the  day  the 
main  l)ody  inarch  upon  the  heights  near  the  city,  and  give 
three  loud  huzzas.  In  the  evening  Arnold  sends  a  flag 
to  the  town  with  a  demand  of  the  garrison  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  United  Colonies.  As  the  flag  ap¬ 
proached  the  walls,  the  color  bearer  was  tired  upon,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  rules  or  customs  upon  such  occasions. 

The  troops  remain  here  on  the  heights  of  Abraham 
about  a  week,  and  here  was  the  first  blood-shed  before 
Quebec.  It  was  in  this  way.  Sergeant  Dixon  of  Captain 
Smith’s  rifle  company  received  a  cannon  shot  in  one  of  his 
legs.  He  was  removed  to  the  house  of  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman,  where  amputation  took  place,  and  he  soon  after 
died,  and  was  buried  upon  the  heights.  An  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  this  shooting  is  interesting,  showing  as  it 
does  a  strong  sentiment,  which  the  prospect  of  death  did 
not  (piench.  The  lady  of  the  house  where  Dixon  was 
carried,  though  not  approving  of  the  principles  or  doings 
of  the  Americans,  was  nevertheless  very  attentive  to 
Dixon,  and  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  tea,  which  he 
declined,  saying:  "No,  madam,  I  cannot  take  it!  It  is 
the  ruin  of  my  country.”  Uttering  this  noble  sentiment, 
he  quietly  and  peacefully  passed  to  his  rest. 

Soon  the  order  is  given  to  strike  their  tents  and  de¬ 
camp  from  the  plains,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  Nov. 
19th,  the  army  march  up  the  river  and  soon  after  encamp 
at  a  place  called  Point  an  Trembles,  al)Out  seven  leagues 
from  Quebec. 

I'hus  far  we  have  been  taken  along  in  imagination  with 
this  army,  and  they  have  reached  the  very  gates  of  Que¬ 
bec,  and  then  departed  therefrom,  —  but  of  course  we 
cannot  leave  them,  without  narrating  how  they  remained 
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at  their  encampment  upon  the  river  for  a  while,  until 
joined  by  the  brave  Montgomery  and  his  army  from  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  how  together  they  afterwards  moved  to  attack  Que¬ 
bec  ;  how  they  laid  siege  to  the  city  ;  how,  on  that  stormy 
morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  177.5,  they  made  an 
attack  upon  Quebec ;  how  the  brave  and  fearless  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  killed  ;  how  the  impetuous  and  brave  Arnold 
was  wounded,  and  many  brave  officers  and  men  were 
killed,  and  others,  some  wounded,  and  some  prisoners ; 
how,  what  was  hoped  might  be  a  victory,  was  turned  into 
defeat ;  all  this  happened,  and  more  —  the  half  of  which 
has  not  been,  and  cannot  here  be  told. 

We  were  defeated  !  What  would  have  been  the  future 
of  the  country  which  was  to  be,  and  of  the  man  Benedict 
Arnold?  yes,  what  of  the  man  Benedict  Arnold,  if, 
instead  of  defeat,  victory  had  perched  upon  our  banners, 
and  as  a  result  Quebec  had  fallen  into  our  hands  ? 
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George  Cleveland  and 

William  Cleveland 

BARQUES. 

N  AMES 

TONS 

WHEN 

BUILT 

WHERE  BUILT  OWNER’S  NAMES 

I>erby 

230 

1825 

Salem 

Stephen  C.  Phillips 

Eliza 

240 

1823 

do 

•Joseph  &  Stephen  White 

Uen.  Stark 

230 

1811 

Newbury 

do  do 

Patriot 

265 

1809 

Danvers 

.J.  H.  Andrews  &  S.C. Phillips 

Peru 

210 

1823 

Salem 

Stephen  &  S.  C.  Phillips 

BRIGS 

NAMES 

TONS 

WHEN 

BUILT 

WHERE  BUILT  OWNER’S  NAMES 

Augusta 

127 

1800 

Duxbury 

Gideon  Tucker 

Acorn 

146 

1810 

Ipswich 

Joseph  Peabody 

Ann 

204 

1815 

Pembroke 

H.  Prince  &  H.  Prince,  Jr. 

Ann 

188 

1817 

Danvers 

Putnam  &  Chever 

Alfred 

158 

1822 

Rochester 

Joseph  Howard,  J.  Brown 

Amazon 

202 

1824 

Salem 

Joseph  &  J.  A.  Peabody 

Argo 

140 

1817 

do 

Wm.  B.  Parker 

Andes 

200 

1825 

Essex 

Joseph  Howard  &  others 

Banian 

216 

1819 

Rochester 

.Jonathan  Neal 

Buck 

217 

1822 

Buck  sport 

.John  Barr 

Calliope 

191 

1822 

Waldeboro’ 

Robert  Upton 

Centurion 

205 

1822 

Haverhill 

Nath.  West,  Jun. 
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Ceres 

200 

British 

Gamaliel  Hodges 

Cambrian 

196 

1818 

Salem 

Joseph  Peaboily 

Charles  Ainburfter 

1S4 

1818 

British 

John  Andrew 

CyntlUa 

128 

1793 

Salem 

D.  &  I.  P.  Pingree 

Cygnet 

215 

18^22 

do 

Stephen  Wliite 

Camel 

117 

Britisli 

Daniel  AI)bot 

Despatch  Packet 

135 

1815 

Bath 

Robert  Upton 

Dawn 

163 

1806 

Salem 

Joseph  Peabody 

Elizabeth 

171 

1807 

Haverhill 

Win.  Fettypiaee  &  S.  White 

Edward 

172 

1815 

Danvers 

Thomas  Wliittredgc 

Elfort 

271 

18^23 

Salem 

Benjamin  Hawkes 

Export 

270 

1824 

British 

John  Dike 

Echo 

99 

1819 

New  Bedford 

Robert  Upton 

Franklin 

251 

1817 

Haverhill 

Win.  Fettypiaee  &  otliers 

Fenelon 

115 

1815 

Rochester 

Samuel  Chamberlain 

Fawn 

168 

1816 

Quincy 

Roliert  Brookhouse 

Four  Sisters 

114 

1816 

Newbnryport 

Stephen  Wliite  A  otliers 

Governor  Endicott 

297 

1819 

Salem 

Pickering  Dmige 

Governor  Winslow 

148 

1817 

Plyniontli 

Joseph  .1.  Ivnapp 

Homer 

■208 

1819 

Salem 

Josiah  Lovett  &  Co. 

Herald 

241 

18‘22 

do 

John  H.  Andrews  &  J.  Page 

Henry 

‘2(8 

18^23 

Bradford 

Thomas  it  Henry  Whittredge 

Indus 

26:1 

1818 

Haverhill 

Pickering  Dodge 

Java 

•2-25 

1820 

Salem 

Jonatlian  Neal  it  .Sons 

Jeremiali 

167 

1803 

Danvers 

Samuel  Kiidicott 

Jason 

137 

1821 

Jonesltoro’ 

Joseph  Peabody 

Laura 

201 

1819 

Salem 

John  Derby  &  J.  Holman 

Lion 

208 

1818 

City  Point 

Jolui  Dike  it  J.  P.  Felt 

Laurel 

250 

1818 

Dover 

R.  Brookhouse  &  otliers 

Leander 

•22:1 

1821 

Salem 

Joseph  Peabody 

Lama 

144 

1825 

Rochester 

Gideon  Barstow 

Malay 

268 

1818 

Salem 

Nath.  Silsbec  A  Co. 

Mercator 

176 

1815 

Bowdolnham 

John  Andrew 

Mexican 

-2:10 

1824 

Salem 

Joseph  I’ealiody 

Mermaid 

124 

1805 

Duxbury 

Daniel  Abbot 

Mariner 

■204 

1824 

Eden 

Charles  Parker 

Monroe 

192 

1817 

Westltrook 

Josiah  Gould 

Midas 

211 

1820 

Falmoutli 

Stephen  W.  Shepard 

Montecello 

140 

1826 

Essex 

- Harvey 
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Nereus 

ISl 

1818 

Haverhill 

Nath.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers 

NautiluB 

232 

1812 

Newbury 

John  Frost 

Niagara 

246 

1816 

Mount  Desert 

Joseph  Peabody 

Nestor 

236 

1822 

Salem 

William  Leech 

Neptune 

290 

1825 

Bath 

Robert  Upton 

Orient 

m 

1804 

Haverhill 

B.  Hawkes  &  W.  B.  Parker 

Otter 

2;i8 

1808 

Newbury 

James  Devereux  &  Co. 

Osprey 

227 

1803 

Milton 

do 

Osgood 

;m5 

1818 

Portland 

John  Gardner 

Olindu 

178 

1825 

Salem 

Gideon  Tucker 

Ontario 

222 

1815 

Plymouth 

John  Andrew 

Pactolus 

175 

1825 

Eden 

Charles  Parker 

Padang 

175 

1821 

Rochester 

Gideon  Barstow  &  others 

President 

141 

1807 

Deer  Isle 

.John  Pinder 

Pioneer 

200 

1822 

Bradford 

Nath.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers 

Plia‘be 

104 

1815 

Salisbury 

Robert  Upton  &  B.  Upton 

Phnenix 

248 

1816 

Newbury 

Moses  Townsend 

Persia 

254 

1822 

Salem 

Nath.  Silsbee  &  Co. 

Plant 

20S 

.Tohn  Winn,  .lun.,  &  others 

Roseoe 

2:15 

1821 

Salem 

Win.  P.  Richardson  &  others 

Reaper 

229 

1820 

Ainesbury 

Robert  Brookhouse 

Rambler 

147 

1816 

Kennebuiik 

William  Fabens 

Rebecca 

178 

1803 

Danvers 

John  H.  Andrews 

Rajali 

249 

1818 

Newbury 

Joslah  Lovett  &  others 

Ro<|iie 

206 

1816 

.lonesboro’ 

•Joseph  Peabody 

Rotund 

146 

1810 

Bowdoinham 

Benjamin  Fabens 

Ricliinonil  Packet 

150 

1825 

Salem 

William  Fabens,  Jun. 

Romp 

127 

1820 

Ainesbury 

Joseph  Noble 

Standant 

228 

1810 

Plymouth 

James  &  Samuel  Cook 

Stork 

141 

1797 

Salisbury 

Joseph  Howard,  .1.  Brown 

Sally  Baker 

141 

1809 

Duxbury 

Hervey  Choate 

Sicily 

163 

1820 

Medford 

Gideon  Tucker 

Shawmutt 

150 

1821 

Thoinaston 

Stephen  White 

Siren 

175 

1816 

Durham 

R.  Brookhouse  &  others 

State  of  Maine 

227 

Nath.  West,  Jun. 

Susan 

140 

1824 

Brunswick 

Robert  Brookhouse  A  others 

Scion 

150 

1823 

Salem 

N.  Weston 

Triton 

177 

1815 

Danvers 

Nath.  West,  .Tun. 

Texel 

273 

1819 

Salem 

Thetis 

182 

1820 

Bradford 

John  Andrew 
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Union 

12« 

1816 

Maine 

John  H.  Andrews 

Washington 

150 

1810 

Salisbury 

Putnam  &  Chever 

Washington 

236 

1823 

Salem 

B.  Shreve  &  J.  Frost 

Washington 

166 

1804 

Salisbury 

Stephen  White  &  others 

William 

200 

1815 

Duxbury 

Samuel  Haskell 

Victory 

152 

1818 

Saybrook 

Michael  Shejiard 

SCHOONERS 

NAMES 

TONS 

WHEN 

BniLT 

WHERE  BUILT  OWNER’S  NAMES 

Alexander 

103 

1817 

Newbury  port 

William  E.  Hacker 

Ann 

51 

1818 

Beverly 

George  Whittredge 

Agenora 

61 

1824 

Essex 

Joseph  Howard  &  others 

Agawam 

!(1 

1813 

Newbury 

Josiah  Raymonil 

Bunker  Hill 

127 

1825 

Northport 

William  Treadwell 

Catharine 

59 

1820 

Nobleboro 

Stephen  Nourse 

Cephetis 

78 

1824 

Essex 

Joseph  Howard 

Dollar 

99 

1820 

Hingham 

David  Pingree 

Dove 

68 

1790 

Haverhill 

George  Whittredge 

Dreadnot 

50 

1819 

Dorchester 

N.  Satford 

Essex 

114 

1802 

Salem 

William  Fal)ens 

Fanny 

105 

British 

John  Andrew 

Four  Sisters 

127 

1806 

Freeport 

N.  Salford 

First  Attempt 

52 

1822 

Waldeboro’ 

Richard  Savary 

Greyhound 

83 

1786 

Duxbury 

John  C.  Very 

General  Warren 

84 

1803 

Newbury 

Josei)h  Perkins 

General  Brooks 

104 

1816 

Amesbury 

Samuel  Chamberlain 

Hazard 

1-22 

1817 

Salem 

Isaac  Cushing,  Jun. 

Hunter 

127 

1817 

Jonesboro’ 

Joseph  Pealmdy 

Halcyon 

76 

1806 

Amesbury 

Stephen  Nourse 

Joseph  tt  Mary 

ior> 

Maine 

Jolin  Winn,  Jun. 

Leader 

163 

1821 

Eden 

Ch.arles  Parker 

Mechanick 

103 

1819 

Haverhill 

James  Hill 

Merrimack  Packet 

86 

1812 

do 

Samuel  Symonds 

Only  Dau({hter 


121 


1S23  Eden 


Nath.  Weston 
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Pettrel 

7.5 

181.5 

llradford 

Wlliiam  Leech 

Plato 

12.5 

1816 

Salem 

Isaac  Cushing,  Jun. 

Ranger 

107 

ISOti 

Bristol 

I.  Fettyplace  &  others 

Spy  (three  masteil) 

91 

1823 

Essex 

Nath.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers 

.Speedwell 

98 

1811 

(Johasset 

.1.  Odell,  .Tos.  Sprague 

Superior 

i:n 

1811 

Bowdoinluim 

Aldcn  &  Ames 

Sally 

176 

1816 

Alma 

Putnam  &  Chever 

Two  Sisters 

72 

1818 

Haverhill 

Josiah  Foster 

Tryon 

04 

1824 

Eden 

.John  Brooks 

Union 

101 

1801 

Amesbury 

•John  Plnder 

Union 

84 

1803 

Salisbury 

.John  Dexter 

Virginia 

137 

1817 

Bradford 

Natli.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers 

Velocity 

120 

Woolwich 

86 

1819 

Woolwich 

Sam’l  B.  Graves 

William  &  Nancy 

128 

1815 

Cushing 

Francis  Quarles 

Kditokial  noth. —  This  list  is  substantially  correct  and  gives  a  perfectly  fair 
view  of  the  extent  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Salem,  in  1826.  The  names 
of  the  principal  owners  are  given,  but  a  good  many  other  well-known  names 
might  l)e  added  from  the  Custom  House  books,  were  all  the  pait  owners  included. 


